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These letters show, as no other publication has done, how admirable Dr 
Johnson was in his correspondence. In matter and manner they exhibita e ‘ 
lightful variety—those fine weighty passages so worthy ofa philosopher, thiac 
strong common-sense so characteristic of the man, that vigorous English of 
which he was master, and in some instances a playfulness and lightness of 
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touch which will surprise those who know him only by his formal writings 
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THE WEST FROM A CAR WINDOW. 
VIL—ON AN INDIAN RESERVATION. 


The sixth paper in the series entitled ** The West 
from a Car Window,” by RicHaRD HARDING Davis, 
will be published in the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEELY. 


THE NEW YORK REPUBLICAN 
CONVENTION. 

T is not the Democratic party only which enters 
| upon the preliminary work of: the Presidential 
election with divided preferences and counsels. The 
Republican nomination becomes every day more un- 
certain, although the President will probably secure 
it. When Mr. BLAINE, on the 6th of February, wrote 
to Mr. CLARKSON, chairman of the Republican Natioy- 
al Committee, ** My name will not go before tiie Re- 
publican National Convention for the nomination,” 
the natural conclusion was that he meant what he 
said, and that the condition of his health compelled 
him to renounce the perils arising from the excitement 
of the candidacy. It was generally assumed that Mr. 
Harrison would be nominated, not beeatise of any 
enthusiasm of feeling for him, but beeause of the 
fact of his present incumbeney, and the absence of 
any prominent or promising competitor. ‘The ean- 
didacy of Messrs. ALGER, CULLOM, ete., could not be 
taken seriously, and seemed rather to indicate an 
extraordinary laek of really distinguished leaders. 
The lapse of time, however, has revealed a signifi- 
cant indifference to Mr. HARRISON, and a persistent 
desire for the nomination of Mr. BLAINE. Indeed. 
the only enthusiasm displayed in Republican con- 
ventions and among Republicans is for Mr. BLAINE, 
and it is evident that nothing could prevent his nom- 
ination but his persistent refusal. 

It is perliaps surprising that this should be so 
strongly the dominant feeling among New York Re- 
publicans, but there is no doubt that it is so. Mr. 
PLATT is the reigning boss of the party in New 
York, and it was supposed that he had been the 
agent of the administration in the State, and would 
take care that New York should declare for the re- 
nomination of the President. But he has not been 
anxious or active for that result, and the reason sug- 
gested is, not-that he has not been favored by the ad- 
ministration, but that he was not made Secretary of 
the Treasury. For what availeth the gift of the 
earth, if a man desireth the moon? The leader of 
the other Republican faction is Mr. WARNER MILLER, 
whom the newly elected President lamented as lying 
outside the breastworks, but whom he permitted to 
continue to lie there. Mr. MILLER last autumn took 
the stump for Mr. Fassett, but Mr. MILLER’s men 
are understood to have omitted to vote for Mr. Fas- 
SETT, beeause he was regarded by them as the Har- 
RISON candidate. This was not the most auspicious 
situation for the President when the New York Con- 
vention assembled last’ week. There is no doubt 
that had Mr. BLAINE been a candidate, the Conven- 
tion would have declared for him tumultuously, and 
the feeling would have promised a hurrah campaign 
in the State. Indeed, in the actual condition of the 
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Democratic party, the Republicans, with Mr. BLAINE 
as the candidate, who has certainly not lost his hold 
upon his party since 1884, might have hoped not un- 
reasonably to carry New York. 

The Convention discharged its duty with propriety, 
but without fervor of feeling except for the name of 
BLAINE. It made a declaration of Republican senti- 
ment upon protection, and commended the defeat of 
the silver bill, but without a statement of the party 
doctrine upon the question, and it denounced the 
Democratic treatment of colored voters in the South- 
ern States. It elected Messrs. PLatT, MILLER, DE- 
PEW, and Hiscock as delegates at large, and ratified 
the district selections, and praised the HARRISON ad- 
ministration. The interest of the Convention cen- 
tred upon the speeches of Mr. SUTHERLAND and Mr. 
REID, the temporary and permanent chairmen, and 
of Mr. DEPEW and Mr. FAssETT. 

It is the misfortune of the Republican party that 
it cannot take greater advantage of the widespread 
disgust with the Democratic performances of the 
winter in New York and in Congress by going into 
the campaign with enthusiasm for its candidate. 
For LINCOLN and GRANT such feeling was possible, 
but not for Mr. Harrison. His renomination would 
be respectable and perfunctory. Yet as the regulars 
step out on parade and mechanically obey the word 
of command, how many of them will say in their 
hearts, ‘Oh, for an hour of BLAINE!” 


OSCAR C. McCULLOCH. 


Mr. McCtiocnu, who died last December at In- 
dianapolis in his forty-eighth year, and whose por- 
trait will be found on another page of this paper, 
was a Congregational clergyman whose name is not 
widely known beyond Indiana, except among those 
who are most familiar with the great modern work 
of organized charity. But his public service in this 
work was so signal that his name is entitled to per- 
manent public honor, He was the son of a druggist 
in Chieago, and began active life as a travelling sales- 
man for his father. But his natural tastes and pow- 
ers carried him into the ministry, and after a pastor- 
ate of seven years in Wisconsin, he came to Indian- 
apolis. Very soon after his arrival his professional 
visits among the poor disclosed to him what he had 
not suspected—the complete organization of pauper- 
ism. He discovered a family which belonged to a 
clan or tribe known as American gypsies, who were 
beggars, criminals, and vagrants, living in promis- 
cuity and largely multiplying. It was a connection 
such as DUGDALE described in his Jukes family. 
This tribe, widely ramifying and breeding paupers 
and criminals, Mr. MCCULLOCH carefully traced, and 
found it ‘undermining our society like devil-grass.” 

With prompt and clear comprehension of the situa- 
tion, he saw that sentimental and merely emotional 
alms-giving was fostering this evil and becoming a 
curse to society, and he perceived the profound rea- 
son of the new system of relief introduced at Buffalo 
in 1878, which assumes that organized pauperism is 
an evil which is to be encountered successfully only 
by organized charity. At a meeting of the Indian- 
apolis Benevolent Society, which proposed hopelessly 
to disband, Mr. MCCULLOCH made so powerful, lucid, 
and eloquent an appeal for a continued organiza- 
tion to secure a wiser system of relief, already adopt- 
ed in Buffalo, Philadelphia, and Boston, that the so- 
ciety made him its president, and he began the work. 
In a little more than a year Mr. MCCULLOCH had 
persuaded his townsmen to co-operate, and the new 
system was instituted. It proposed properly to re- 
lieve deserving cases; to prevent indiscriminate and 
duplicate giving; to make employment the basis of 
relief; to expose impostors; and to reduce vagrancy 
and pauperism, and to ascertain their true causes. 
It invited all relief-giving societies, whether. church 
societies or private or public associations, to co-oper- 
ate with it, and undertook a thorough investigation 
of individual cases. It was nota relief agency, but 
a clearing-house of all such agencies, and of all pri- 
vate charity. Indianapolis gladly accepted the sum- 
mons. Protestant and Catholic, Jew and Gentile, 
Christian and agnostic, minister, priest, and rabbi— 
all united in the good work,and money was gener- 
ously given. Myr. McCULLOcH insisted that street 
and door begging should cease. So-called charity— 
that is, ignorant giving to escape’trouble or gratify 
an impulse—he denounced as a public wrong chiefly 
responsible for the larger part of the suffering, dis- 
ease, hunger, misery, shame, crime, and poverty that 
disfigure our civilization. 

Mr. MCCULLOCH was equally opposed to public 
out-door relief, and his exhaustive study of the facts 
which justified his view was one of his invaluable 
services to civilization and humanity. His narrative 
of “the tribe of Ishmael,” a clan of paupers, is fa- 
miliar to students of the subject, and a very curious 
study of our civilization. He secured the establish- 


ment of yards for work; county workhouses for va-_ 


grants instead of jails: schools for nurses; free baths; 
dime-saving and loan associations ;. children’s aid so- 
cieties; the enactment of a law for boards of chil- 
dren's guardians to remove them from unfit parents, 
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and to place them in proper homes; and summer 
homes for sick children. Indeed, the story of Mr. 
McCu.Liocn’s life is like the legend of a good saint. 
With all his enthusiasm and devoted energy, he was 
a man of great moral and mental self-possession, of 
sound judgment and administrative skill, of remark. 
able intelligence and undaunted courage, and his 
early death was a great public misfortune. His 
name may well be cherished, for there is no finer 
illustration of that ideal American citizenship which 
answers opposition and ridicule with the simple 
question, Wist ye not thet I must be about my Fa- 
ther’s business ? 


THE GRANT MONUMENT. 


THE election of General PORTER as president’ of 
the Grant Monument Association was most fortunate 
for the enterprise. He took hold at once with an 
energy and intelligence which have already pro 
duced the most admirable and promising results. 
He made a direct appeal to the pride and liberality 
and patriotism of New York, and even to its sense 
of duty, and shame. at the long delay and neglect of 
the undertaking. His appeal was daily blazoned 
and echoed in the press so that it could not escape 
universal knowledge. He organized all the multi- 
form interests of the city in committees and sub- 
committees, and left nothing undone which tact and 
skill could do to promote the great purpose. While 
the feeling was fresh and general, the President and 
members of the cabinet came from Washington to 


‘take part in the ceremony of laying the corner-stone 


of the monument, and with simple and imposing 
ceremonies, with a speech from the President and 
an eloquent oration from Mr. DEPEW, the work was 
begun which we trust will not wait for its completion 
as the Bunker Hill Monument waited, and the Washi- 
ington Monument in Washington. 

We are naturally jealous in this country of the 
appropriation of public money for memoriais even 
of great patriots, and the erection of public monu- 
ments by private subscription is difficult in every 
country. There is a general disposition to propose 
a statue for every distinguished man who dies, but 
happily it is not a disposition which stimulates large 
gifts. We say happily, because it is an honor which 
should not be emotionally awarded, and whose value 
and significance lie in its infrequency. But Grant, 
like WASHINGTON and LINCOLN, is an exceptional 
figure in our history. In 1861 he and LINcoLN were 
virtually unknown; in 1865 they were the most 
conspicuous of Americans. GRANT said that he and 
LINCOLN were very different men. But in certain 
qualities of homely simplicity, tenacity, and unosten- 
tatious patriotism they were singularly alike. The 
remarkable fortune which gave us WASHINGTON to 
lead the military revolution and to organize the new 
government of the Constitution, in the next great 
and crucial struggle gave us LINCOLN as our states- 
man and GRANT as our soldier. 

The real national feeling of profound gratitude 
to General GRANT was somewhat obscured by his 
Presidency as the head of a party, and by subsequent 
business connections. But the circumstances of his 
illness dispelled all this feeling, and left only the 
grateful recognition of his immense patriotic service, 
and the consciousness that he must be always count- 
ed among the great Americans of our first century. 
The opportunity of such service as he rendered is not 
likely to recur, and as time passes it will take from 
his image in the public mind all but the essential 
qualities that have endeared him to his countrymen. 
There can be no question that the spot designed for 
the monument is admirable. GRANT himself select- 
ed New York as his home,.and a memorial on tle 
heights above the Hudson will be seen constantly, 
and become a bourne of patriotic pilgrimage more 
frequented, probably, than it could have been else- 
where. The happy completion of the enterprise for 
the erection of the Washington Arch justifies the 
confidence that the completion of the GRANT memo- 
rial will not be long delayed. 


THIS AND THAT. 

ONE of the common arguments of intelligent Re- 
publicaus for adhesion to the Republican party is the 
allegation that it is of a higher general character and 
tone than its opponents, that it is comparatively the 
party of intelligence and conscience, and that the 
public welfare is safer in the hands of such a party 
even without regard to its specie] policies or mea- 
sures. There is no doubt that this conviction holds 
many Republicans to their party who by no means 
regard the MCKINLEY bill as the height of economi- 
cal. wisdom, and who do not believe that a force bill 
would benefit the colored voters in the Southern 
States. This is probably the feeling which retains 
in the party the 167 members of the late Massachu- 
setts Republican Convention who, in order to show 
their agreement with his freer views upon the tariff, 
voted for ex-Governor AMEs as a delegate to Minne- 
apolis. They were 167 out of 1129, but that is a very 


large proportion in an assembly of undoubted and 
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unquestionable party men, and they represent the 
Republicans who hold to the party by tradition, and 
by the feeling that we have mentioned of the supe- 
rior intelligence and conscience of the party. 

But if this be a sound view, and if the difference 
which the slavery question developed and fostered in 
the moral tone of the two parties still remains and’ 
justifies the preference on such grounds of the Re- 
publican party, what explanation has any honest 
Republican to offer of the unanimous declaration of 
the recent Republican Convention in Pennsylvania 
in honor of MATTHEW QUAY as a man whose party 
services the party gratefully acknowledges? Is the 
abuse of an official pecuniary trust charged coustant- 
ly and in detail, and so universally believed that two 
years ago, rather than acknowledge his party leader- 
ship, a large body of Republicans voted for the Demo- 
eyatie candidate for the Governorship—is such al- 
leged conduct, which Mr. Quay has been challenged 
and defied to disprove in the courts, and which, we 
repeat, is so sustained as to be generally credited 
throughout the country, a service for which an hon- 
est party is grateful? And if in the great Republican 
State which casts for the party a majority of seventy 
thousand, the party convention unanimously declares 
its gratitude to such a man, can it be honestly said 
that the party as a party is morally superior to its 
opponent ? 

The power of Senator HILt over his party in New 
York is constantly cited as proof of the low moral 
character of that party. But Senator HILL has never 
been publicly charged and generally credited with 
misuse of public funds for his personal advantage, 
and if his party ascendency in New York proves the 
Democratic low moral quality, does the party ascen- 
dency of Senator QuAY in Pennsylvania prove the 
superior Republican moral quality? At the moment 
that the Pennsylvania Republican Convention was 
thus extolling Senator QUAY unanimously and with 
no Republican protest, New York Democrats were 
organizing an immense and imposing movement 
against Senator HILL as a fraudulent representative 
of his party. Do intelligent and honest Republicans 
assert the innocence of Senator Quay ? and if so, can 
they explain his refusal to disprove the charges? Or, 
themselves refusing’ to take notice of them as mug- 
wump lies, do they deny that they are generally be- 
lieved, and believed because, if untrue, the untruth 
could readily and immediately be proved? While 
the Republican Convention of the largest Republican 
State unanimously honors Senator Quay, the Repub- 
lican party cannot sneer at the Democratic party of 
New York for not peremptorily spewing out Senator 

Hine. 


EDUCATION AND CITIZENSHIP. 


Tur Massachusetts society for promoting good citizenship 
gives un annual course of free lectures in the Old South 
Meeting - house, one of the interesting historic buildings in 
Massachusetts, upon subjects pertaining to the general aim 
of the society. Of course there are no partisan politics in 
the addresses, and the speakers are of all political parties and 
religious faiths. If the discourses are all as good as the late 
thoughtful, sparkling, and cloquent lecture of the Rev. Joun 
W.CHApwIck, of Brooklyn, upon Education and Citizenship, 
their publication in a volume would be a public benefit. 

Mr. CHADWICK, ‘after a brief and vivid glance at what may 
he called the origin of citizenship, which really begins with 
responsible interest in the government, finds in the fact of 
government by the people the necessity of education, because 
the necessary intelligence, which by common consent is in- 
dispensable to that government, is inseparable from educa- 
lion, He points out the truth, so often forgotten, that the 
appeal in our elections is really to the popular intelligence, 
Which, because it is intelligence, is largely unaffected by 
party prejudice aud passion. 

He then enters upon the whole question of the public- 
school system, and with statistics, argument, humor, his- 
torical illustration, and common-sense he makes the most ad- 
inirable plea for the system that we have seen, not evading 
wny of the objections and difficulties, but stating the faults, 
und showing what the system logically implies in compulso- 
ry education laws and an educational qualification for the 
suffrage. It would be hard to find a more fitting or enter- 
‘aining discourse for the educational meetings of the sum- 
luer, and if all the ‘‘Old South lectures” are of the same 

juility, like good wine, ‘‘they leave nothing to be desired.” 


A MISAPPREHENSION. 


Tur New York Age, an organ of our colored fellow-citi- 
‘cus, misapprehends some recent remarks of the WEEKLY 
‘pon the late meeting in Cooper Institute to protest against 

rougs inflicted upon colored citizens in the Southern States. 
| ue Age says: ‘* We think that HARPER’s WEEKLY is wrong 

Stating that ‘what is called the South cannot be held re- 
ousible for the crimes.’ That is to say, a State is not re- 
vousible for the crimes committed within its jurisdiction.” 

(n the contrary, tyat is precisely what HARPER’s WEEK- 

' did say. It said, ‘‘A strong and urgent local protest and 

‘© prompt application of the local law to criminals would 

‘on restrain such outbreaks.” In saying that ‘‘ the South” 

‘ld not be held responsible for the crimes committed 

‘lust the colored people it meant, of course, the collective 
‘munity called the South—just as it would say that ‘‘ the 
"th" could not be held responsible for the Molly Maguires 
‘or the acts of other criminals. The Age practically ad- 
s this in saying that “not one lynching has occurred in 
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South Carolina or Texas since Governor TILLMAN and Gov- 
ernor Hoge declared that they would not tolerate any such 
lawlessness.” 

That is, in our judgment, the true remedy. South Caro- 
lina and Texas are constituent parts of “the South” as much 
as Mississippi and Louisiana, and in them crime is repressed 
because there has been a prompt application of local law or 
the wholesome consciousness that there would be. This is 
what the WEEKLY proposed. The assertion of the Age that 
Congress may constitutionally protect the life and property 
of the citizen in the State seems to us to be mistaken and at 
variance with the opinion of the Supreme Court. If, how- 
ever, this be still an open question, the Age will, we trust, 
agree with us that the radical and conclusive remedy for in- 
fringement of personal rights is to be found in the local 
government enforcing the local sentiment. i 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Tue trick by which, under “leave to print,” members of 
Congress cause the books of other persons to be printed as 
their own speeches undoubtedly furnishes better reading to 
the students of the Record, but it will end in great expense 
to the country. An honorable member may think that Mit- 
TON’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost” happily. illustrates his argument, or 
that Bacon’s Nooum Organum is very much to his purpose, 
and he may therefore introduce those classics to the atten- 
tion of the reader. But it is a method which, as the Ger- 
mans say, might easily draw itself out. 

It is, however, susceptible of some beneficent applications. 
If Congress would agree that works which have become 
classic should be substituted for the actual speeches of the 
day, and insiead of the barren talk which usually fills the 
Record, the subscriber to that periodical should receive a 
series of the old dramas and the Waverley Novels, Macau- 
lay’s History and Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, the 
country would perhaps eagerly close with the proposal. 
If in place of those prodigious essays of ex-Senator BLAIR 
upon education, drawn from many reports and. as volumi- 
nous as they, the Record would have printed Piékwick or the 
Essays of Elia, it might have become a popular paper. 

Undoubtedly in preferring Mr. HENRY GEORGE’s excellent 
remarks upon free trade and protection io their own lucu- 
brations, the gentlemen concerned by their self-denial did a 
service to the cause which otherwise would have remained 
undone. And why should not the scheme be enlarged? If 
even the President, in place of that annual message which 
drags its weary length through many arid columns, should 
enliven the opening of the session with a new story of How- 
ELLS#’s or the latest sparkling screed of the Autocrat, might 
he not be sure of re-election by a grateful people? 


ARBOR DAY. 


May brings in one of the pleasantest and prettiest holidays 
in Arbor day. In New York especially the pupils of the 
public schools are greatly indebted to the late Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Judge DrapEr, and to the Deputy 
Superintendent, Mr. Skinner, for their interest in the day 
and in the promotion of its fitting observance. Judge Dra- 
PER issued every year a special notice proposing a scheme 
of celebration, and Mr. SKINNER prepared an excellent collec- 
tion of apposite literary selections for the exercises. The 
schools that should plant trees and name them for those 
gentlemen would express their gratitude gracefully. 

The influence of the day in promoting interest in trees and 
flowers is a happy influence which will not be lost upon mul- 
titudes of pupils. Many of them hereafter will trace their 
pleasure in trees, and it is one of the purest of pleasures, to 
this early training of their taste and observation. The day 
affords the teacher a golden opportunity of pointing out the 
relation between the landscape and literature, and they may 
wisely discourse upon the reason that in the ancient and 
most objective literature there is the least allusion to what 
we call Nature. 

Not the least valuable of the lessons of the day is the ten- 
derness of feeling toward trees which it encourages. If the 
children of to-day could once more people the woods and 
hills with dryads and oreads, they would less ruthlessly mu- 
tilate the shrubs and saplings, and look upon a shaved hill- 
side as on a ravaged village. It is a beautiful holiday in the 
loveliest season, and we trust its observance will become 
more and more general. 


° PERSONAL. 


CHARLES H. REED, who died in Baltimore recently, was 
known to every newspaper reader in the country a decade 
ago as the lawyer who defended the assassin GUITEAU. As 
a young man he gave promise of future distinction at the 
bar, and in Chicago during the early sixties he established 
a& reputation as a successful criminal lawyer. But after 
his defence of GuITEAU he appeared to be on the down 
grade, and the last years of his life he passed in moodiness 
and in comparative solitude. He used frequently to be 
seen on the streets of Baltimore, accompanied always by a 


favorite collie dog, bat he walked about with his eyes cast: 


down, and resented any attempt to press acquaintance on 
him. 

—The old British line-of-battle ship Bellerophon, historic 
as the vessel on board of which the Emperor NAPOLEON 
surrendered to Captain MAITLAND after the defeat at Water- 
loo, has been bonght by a firm of ship-builders to be broken 
up for junk. Of late years the famous vessel, long since 
serviceable only as a hulk,has been moored in the harbor 
of Portsmouth, England. Her name does not appear on 
the British Naval List, the Bellerophon which has for some 
time been the flag-ship of the Queen’s North American 
Squadron, and which was seen in Newport Harbor a few 
years ago, being a modern namesake of the battered craft. 

—ZOLA is reported to be almost as great a lover of curios 
as is ALEXANDRE Dumas, who once told an American cor- 
respondent that if he were not. an author, he would be a 
dealer in bric-a-brac. The home in Paris and the country- 
seat at Medan of the author of Nana are filled with 
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artistic treasures, and he spends much of his spare time in 
auction rooms. The novelist’s books in their completed 
form, never satisfy him. “I execrate them after they are 
published,” he said recently; ‘ because I feel how much I 
have left unsaid, how far short I have fallen of my ideal.” 
Similarly, JamMEs RussELL LOWELL ounce said, when he had 
finished a particularly brilliant after-dinner speech, that he 
thought of his brightest anecdotes after he had left the 
table. . ZOLA passes only three hours, and those in the 
morning, at his desk. The remainder of the day he spends 
out-of-doors or in other relaxation. 

—Mr. MaLco_m W. Fonrp’s career as an amateur athlete 
has won him such renown that it is hardly too much to say 
that the entire country will hear with interest of his re- 
cent engagement of marriage with Miss JANE W. GRraAVEs. 
Mr. ForD is distinguished as the holder for several years 
of the All-Round Individual Athletic Championship of 
America, and his records are such as would entitle him to 
similar pre-eminence as an athlete in England. He is 30 
years old, and a son of the late GorpDon L. Forp, the lawyer, 
who left a fortune of $2,000,000. His fiancée is the daugh- 
ter of the late ROBERT GravEs, to whose estate of $1,500,- 
000 she is one of several heirs. She was educated abroad, 
and is a highly cultivated and charming woman. 

—lIn succeeding Octave FEUILLET as a member of the 
French Academy, PrerrK Lot: replaces that novelist of 
fashionable French life in the affections of the fine ladies 
of Paris, with whom he is reputed to be remarkably popu- 
lar. The sailor novelist is, however, a hero of disappvint- 
ing physique. He is as small as was AARON Burr, that 
famous ladies’ man. The skin of his face is dry, the features 
somewhat harsh, and the allegation is made that he rouges 
his cheek-bones. It is his eye that compensates for his 
general lack of facial attractiveness by its luminous clear- 
ness. 

—The German Emperor is said to have posed before a 
camera one hundred and forty times since he ascended the 
throne, and hardly a week passes that does not bring a 
summons to the royal photographer to appear at the palace. 
Many of the negatives are destroyed, but the residue, after 
the weeding out, amounts so far, if the story from Berlin is 
true, to six dozen photographs of the Kaiser in different 
attitudes. ; 

—Despite his many oddities of manner, the pianist PADE- 
REWSKI impressed people who met him off the stage with 
his jolly good-fellowship. He talked well and had the 
faculty of putting strangers at ease, while he was always 
ready for a game of billiards, which he plays almost as well 
as the piano. Doubtless many of the eccentricities at- 
tributed to him are fabulous, but whether or not, as alleged, 
his diet was composed of tea, lemonade, eggs, and cigarettes, 
it is certain that he smoked cigarettes to excess, and 
seemed to derive inspiration from them. He never ate be- 
fore a concert, and while resting in his dressing-room be- 
tween the invtervals of his appearance on the stage he 
smoked continually. One curious habit attributed to him 
was that of soaking his hands in hot water just before be- 
ginning a recital. He was possessed of a fiery temper, birt 

usually seemed urbane and agreeable. 

—-Sefior ROMERO, the Mexican Minister to the United 
States, has acquired the reputation of being the most astute 
of the diplomats at Washington. He is a dark-faced little 
man, of untiring energy, and the statement is made that be 
sometimes passes sixteen hours at his desk—an amount of 
work for a Minister that seems prodigious. 

—It is forty years since Louis Kossuth, then a man of 
forty-six, visited America, and the news of the recent cele- 
bration of his birthday seems like an echo from another cen- 
tury. Long years of exile in Italy have not quenched the 
ardor of his patriotism, but at eighty-six he has necessarily 
grown physically and mentally feeble. For a long time he 
has occupied an ancient palace, the gloomy walls of which 
are more those of a hermitage than a home. Here his 
chief companions have been his memories and his books, 
for but few people have visited him, and he has manifested 
but little inclination to mingle with the world. 

—One of the richest residents of Montevideo was a former 
Philadelphian, Mr. D. Evans, who preserves with almost re- 
ligious reverence a battered old boat, which was his sole 
possession in the days of his poverty. When Mr, Evans 
sailed for Uruguay, nearly forty years ago, he was wrecked 
just off Montevideo, and barely escaped with his life. One 
of the ship’s boats was cast up of the shore near him, and 
through lack of any other means of making a living, he 
began to use it in ferrying passengers and baggage across 
the harbor. This laid the foundation of his present great 
wealth, and asa reminder of his early struggles he keeps the 
boat afloat in an artificial lake in his private park, said to 
be the finest in South America, where it lies in speaking 
contrast to a handsome bronze fountain that showers water 
upon it. 

—It is not entirely surprising that the age which has 
invented so many new scientific terms for serious diseases 
should pay its greatest fees to the neurologists and nervous 
specialists. For diseases.of the nerves are distinctively 
the fashionable maladies of the nineteenth century. In 
connection with this subject, a current story relates that 
Dr. ALLAN McLANE HaMILTON was recently offered $100,000 
by a wealthy Mexican for the cure of his daughter, who 

was suffering from a mental trouble. 

--The report, subsequently contradicted, that Secretary 
BLAINE intended to put himself in the hands of MULDOON, 
the wrestler, calls attention to the fact that very few of the 
men in public life at Washington give either time or thought 
to bodily exercise. The President and Secretary TRacy 
have become known as pedestrians, and some of the Sen- 
ators walk or ride, but more for relaxation than for health. 
One or two of the Senators, like Mr. SAWYER and Mr. His- 
Cock, are said to swing the Indian clubs or to visit the 
Columbia Club’s gymnasium occasionally, but they are the 
exceptions, and there is absolutely no public man at the 
national capital who can parallel Mr. GLapsToNr’s feats of 
robust vigor. Senator CARLISLE is reported to be the worst 
sitiner in this matter of not taking exercise, and it is well 
known that to a like inattention to. the laws of health 
Senator PLuMB’s death was attributed. All this is bad, of 
course, but there is some small consolation in the fact that 
it obviates the fear with which Dean SwirT was. oppressed 
—that of “dying at the top first.” 
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THE LATE WILLIAM 


WILLIAM ASTOR. 
BY BARNET PHILLIPS. 

Wirtn William Astor, who died in Paris on the 25th of 
April, the third generation of the Astor family closes, and so 
from the time of the rise of John Jacob Astor, the founder 
of its fortunes, to the death of William Astor, less than a 
century has elapsed. 

John Jacob Astor, who died in 1848, had two sons, William 

Jackhouse and John Jacob. William B. Astor was the fa- 
ther of William Astor, whose death has just been recorded. 
For the future, then, such attention as may be vouchsafed 
the Astors will be directed towards the great-grandchildren 
of that long-headed, enterprising, thrifty, and honest German 
fur-dealer, John Jacob Astor, who came to the United States 
some few years before the beginning of the year 1800. 

If the possession of enormous wealth brings with it heavy 
responsibilities, it imposes certain positive annoyances, for 
the very rich never can escape that public curiosity which is 
focussed on them. Born to have all their actions heralded, 
they may become in a measure callous to scrutiny, neverthe- 
less they must wince, because the material aspect of their 
lives always will present itself the more positively and tan- 
vibly, while those higher and better ideals which the wealthy 
strive for are overlooked. J 

If the Astor family be considered as part and parcel of our 
community, there is not one member of it who has not led 
an honorable life. So far they have been ready to give their 
aid to the general weal. Great individual wealth in this coun- 
try having in a measure reared for itself a barrier prevent- 
ing entrance into active political life, in the line of states- 
manship the Astor men have not cought advancement. 

But in many other ways they have been useful to the 
State, and notably in the cause of public education. One 
marked peculiarity of the Astors from grandfather to grand- 
sons has been the unostentatious method of their charities. 
With a certain peculiarity of temperament, they have shrunk 
from notoriety In giving to the poor and needy. Good sound 
common-sense being another trait of the Astors in the dis 
tribution of their charity, this has not been entirely local, 
but widely distributed. There are always censors prone to 
find fault with the wealthy, if not with them personally, at 
least with the methods employed in the acquisition of for- 
tune. Nothing has ever been said nor can be said in re- 
gard to the way in which the fortune of the Astor family 
was made, which was due to the wise real-estate investments 
made by John Jacob Astor. There never was as much as 
an accident in the building up of John Jacob’s vast proper- 
ty. It was no cabbage garden, the owner of which was 
amazed and enriched when New York grew around his 
truck patch, and made him and his children millionaires. 
John Jacob Astor saw what others may have believed in— 
the great progress New York was to make in the nineteenth 
century. Less careful people bought land as the furrier 
bought it, but had neither the patience nor the money to 
wait for the coming prosperity. It was not always such easy 
going for the stout old Waldorf man. He had his periods 
of stress and storm. More than once his plans were check- 
ed, though never thwarted. His fortunes at one time were 
imperilled. but he was a singularly honest man, and for his 
probity had gained the confideuce of a community of seven- 
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ASTOR.—From tux Patntine sy Bonnat. 


ty-five years ugo, and that helped him. While his furs 
brought him in good profits, he kept up with the demands 
made on him for the nursing of his real estate. Finall 
came the time when his property was clear, unencumbered, 
and he was the wealthiest man in the United States of half 
a century ago. 

It may seem easy enough, having had such a fine estate 
left them, for the sons or grandsons of John Jacob Astor to 
have kept it. Taking, however, the history of families who 
have been the possessors of great wealth, that they have lost 
it in time seems to be the general law, for somehow “ for- 
tune takes wings.” Even with entail, broad acres are swal- 
lowed up, and balances in bankers’ vaults dwindle. Of the 
princely fortunes of the past, that of the Fuggers is the his- 
toric example. To-day of these once enormously rich peo- 
ple nothing remains but tradition and an empty title. Re- 
distribution is a rule of nature. As heirs increase, settle- 
ments must be made, and the huge lump sum is frittered 
away. 

With the Astors, the original plans of Jolin Jacob seem 
to have been followed out, for it is in land that their invest- 
ments have been made. They have always been able to wait 
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until the fast-growing population should want the property 
they, the Astors, owned. Then the land was not disposed of 
but built on, and good houses, carefully constructed, wer: 
for rent, but not for sale. Like a huge snowball, then, this 
wealth of the Astors has been accumulating. 

It were idle to compute the Astor fortune, conjointly 0, 
separately. At best the total in dollars would be but a 
wild guess. HARPER'S WEEKLY has already given illustra- 
tions of two superb hotels now in process of erection in New 
York city owned by the Astors, the cost of which structures 
must run into the millions. 

The beaver, the fox, the musk-rat skins, the buffalo-robes 
John Jacob Astor collected, some in New York, some in 
Astoria, and shipped to London, Leipsic, or the Chinese 
market, are in the bricks, stone, and mortar of these great 
modern caravansaries. As we have said before, the deriva. 
tion of the first and of the last dollar John Jacob Astor 
made was honest; and Navisson is confuted when he wrote 
“‘that no man could be valiant unless he hazarded his body, 
nor rich unless he hazarded his soul.” The founder of the 
family certainly turned an honest penny when he beat the 
dust out of his peltry,and if he found comfort in his old 
days with his money, he was fully entitled to it. 

William Astor, who was the second son of William B. 
Astor (John Jacob, his elder brother, died in 1890), was 
born in New York in 1830. His mother was the daughter 
of General Armstrong, who was Secretary of War in 
Madison’s cabinet. William Astor was a graduate of Colum- 
bia College, having taken his diploma at the head of his 
class in 1849. From his father, who was a highly educated 
man, the son inherited a love for letters. After his collegiate 
days he made an extended tour in the East. In 1853 he 
married Miss Schermerhorn, and from this union five chil- 
dren were born. For some years after his marriage he de- 
voted himself to managing his father’s estate, and until the 
death of his father in a megsure had entire control of it. 
When the estate was settled, he retired from its manage- 
ment, delegating his authority to trusted employés. His 
tastes were for travel, yachting, and horse-breeding. For the 
last few years Mr. Astor has lived mostly abroad, occasion- 
ally paying New York a visit. It was rather Mrs. Astor 
who entertained in New York than her husband. 

Somewhat reticent, but with a pleasing manner, William 
Astor was a highly cultured man. He was singularly courte- 
ous to those who were thrown in business relationship with 
him. To his guests on his fine yacht, the Nourmahal, lic 
was the most considerate of hosts. , 


THE BROKAW MEMORIAL. 


Ir is entirely fitting that the heroic death of Fred Brokaw, 
who was drowned last summer at Long Branch while at- 
tempting to rescne one of his father’s servants, should be 
commemorated during the season of the game of which he 
was so skilled an exponent, and it is altogether appropriate 
that the monument to his memory should rest on grounds 
which were more frequently than any others the scene of 
his athletic triumphs. 

Immediately after the brave boy lost his life, a movement 
was started by Princeton men to erect a suitable memorial. 
Naturally all thoughts of a subject were directed to the 
field in which he had been so shining an example of all that 
is best and pure in amateur sport. At first it was believed 
that an athletic field, which might be for the use of the Prince- 
ton undergraduates one and all—a sort of general play- 
ground, as it were—would be the most suitable form the me- 
morial could take. It was designed to erect at the entrance 
to this field unpretentious gates, with properly inscribed 
tablets. 

As the idea spread, however, the project developed ma- 
terially. The interest was found to be so great, and the de- 
sire so general to erect a memorial that might stand for al- 
ways a tribute to the boy, who in death as in life had been 
an honor to the training of his alma mater, that the original 
plan gave way to the present. 

It is now the intention of the committee having the mat- 
ter in charge to erect a building such as that shown herewith 
from the plans of Messrs. Rose and Stone. It will contain 
dressing-rooms, lockers, etc., besides a very fine swimming: 
tank 100 x 20 fect, which is not wholly under the main 
roof, but extends out behind, and is hidden from view by 
the ledge to the right of the building proper... In addition 
to these features, a trophy-room has been talked of, and will 
very likely be provided. 

The lot, which has already been surveyed and staked off, 
will give space for two football fields, a baseball diamond, 
and from six to eight tennis-courts. The committce hope 
to have the actual grading done during the coming summer 
but is still in need of funds, and disinclined to begin work 
before the full amount has been raised. 
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THE FRENCH ANARCHISTS. 


To those who have followed the events of the anarchist 
movement in France, the portraits of the men who have 
borne part in the exciting incidents of the past twelve months 
will possess a peculiar interest. Ravachol, who, with his 
fellow-conspirator Simon, is now under sentence to penal 
servitude for life, has been the centre figure of the anarchist 
“— year ago a man named Decamp was convicted at the 
Assizes of the Seine for having woun ed some agents of po- 
lice, Soon after this his friend, an anarchist named Chau- 
martin, was discovered by the police to be holding secret 
meetings at his house for the purpose of arranging a plan of 


RAVACHOL. 


venceance against Judge Benoit and Public Prosecutor Bu- 
lot, who had officiated at the trial of Decamps. Among the 
plotters, it was alleged, were Charles Achille Simon, Joseph 
Marius Jas-Beala, the latter’s mistress, a girl named Rosalie 
Soubére, and Ravachol, whose real name was Francois Clau- 
dius Koenigstein. When the rooms of Simon and Ravachol 
were subsequently searched by the police, models of bombs, 
several cartridges, and various fire-arms were discovered and 
seized. On the evening of the 11th of March last, Ravachol, 
accompanied by Beala and Simon, went to the house of 
Jude Benoit, No. 136 Boulevard St. Germain. Ravachol, 
stationing his confederates outside, entered the house and 
deposited a bomb loaded with sixty dynamite cartridges on 
ihe floor of the first story. He was attired in such a fash- 
ionable style that no one suspected his intentions. Hav- 
ine lighted the fuse, he hurried back to the street. Judge 
Benoit fortunately occupied the fourth floor of the house, 
hence, though his apartment was damaged, he escaped per- 
sonal injury. The people on the lower floor appeared to 
escape by a miracle, only one person being wounded by the 
explosion, The ruin wrought to the building itself was, 
however, indescribable. A few nights after this Paris was 
startled by the explosions at the Lobau Barracks, but the dif- 
ferent nature of the material used has caused it to be sur- 
mised that this second outrage was not the work of Rava- 
chol or his confréres, Another official who had incurred 
the enmity of these plotters was the Commissary of Police 
it Clichy, who was instrumental in the prosecution of De- 
camps. On Sunday evening, March 27th, Ravachol, who 
liad been lodging in the Ile St. Denis, but was then living at 
Saint-Mandé, started from the latter place, carrying a valise 
which contained a bomb. He went by omnnibus to the Rue 
Clichy, and on arriving at the house of M. Bulot he entered 
‘id placed his bomb on the landing of the second story. As 
in the case of the explosion at Judge Benoit’s, Ravachol was 
isnorant of the exact location of his victim’s apartment, 
Which, curiously enough, was situated similarly to that of 
Benoit’s—on the fourth floor of the house. To this fact is 
‘raceable M. Bulot’s immunity from injury, for the detona- 
tivn caused by the bomb was terrific, wrecking the house to 





‘affecting, and many eyes 
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its foundation. A number of persons were, however, seri- 
ously wounded. Ravachol’s subsequent arrest was mainly 
due to his own boasting. After having witnessed from a 
point of safety the results of his attempt, he went to a restau- 
rant on the Rue Magenta, and while there indulged in indis- 
creet remarks. This aroused tne suspicions of a waiter in 
the restaurant, whp quietly started out to inform the nearest 
Commissary of Police. "The Commissary, M. Dresch, at 
once went around to the restaurant, and taking a seat at the 
table opposite Ravachol, observed the latter closely, at the 
same time comparing notes with some official information 
he happened to possess. -When Ravachol was about to 
leave, M. Dresch placed him under arrest, but he produced a 
revolver and offered a stubborn resistance. Only with the 
assistance of four or five by-standers was he 
finally secured, amid a scene of intense excite- 
ment. The vengeance of Ravachol’s friends was 
afterwards manifested, under conditions of pe- 
culiar violence, in the carefully arranged explo- 
sion at the restaurant where his detection and 
capture occurred, and which resulted in the des- 
perate maiming of the proprietor, M. Véry, his 
wife and daughter being seriously burned about 
the face. The-waiter who caused Ravachol’s 
arrest was uninjured, but he received an_anony- 
mous letter two days after the occurrence threat- 
ening him with reprisals, 

The verdict of the Parisian jury, which found 
Ravachol and Simon guilty, with ‘‘ extenuating 
circumstances,” has saved them from the guillo- 
tine. This verdict, with its accompanying ac- 
quittal of Beala, Chaumartin, and the girl Rosa- 
lie Soubére, who were also on trial, is accepted 
as the natural outcome of the reign of terror 
which these startling developments of the anar- 
chist movement has inaugurated in the French 
capital. 


COLONEL GEORGE L. ANDREWS. 


CoLONEL GEorGE L. ANDREWS, senior Colonel 
of the regular army, took formal leave of the 
Twenty-fifth Regiment of United States Infan- 
try, at its headquarters in Fort Missoula, Mon- 
tana, on Monday, April 18th. The occasion was 
one of unusual interest, and the military cere- 
monies, though brief, were very appropriate and 
significant. ‘Fhe troops were drawn up in line 
in full dress 
on the parade- 
ground, with 
colors display- 
ed, andthe 
‘* farewell or- 
der” formally 
published by 
the Adjutant, after which 
the commanding officer 
came down from his resi- 
dence to receive the final 
parade. 

The scene was deeply 


were moistened as the real 
farewell came. Many an 
old soldier wept as he 
shook the hand of his 
old commander. Nor was 
the Colonel himself entirc- 
ly unmoved. More than 
once his emotions over- 
came him. Indeed, real 
tears were shed by both 
officers and soldiers. It 
was a beautiful sight to 
see thes¢ men clad in 
the paraphernalia of war, 
hardened by years of ser- 
vice and discipline, giving 
way to the finer feelings 
of their nature, and mani- 
festing a friendship as ten- 
der and rich as can be 
found anywhere in Amer- 
ican life—oflicers and sol- 
diers, white and black, all 
swayed by a common enio- 
tion, and mingling their 
tears in a common regret. 

Colonel Andrews is still } 
active, robust, and hardy. A New-Englander by birth , and 
a soldier from boyhood, his life has been one of activity 
and events. In 1861, in Missouri, he was driven out of the 
State militia because of his loyalty to the Union, only to 
enter the volunteer service for the war. He was engaged 
in the bloody battle of Wilson’s.Creek, where General Lyons 





M. DRESCH, COMMISSAIRE DE POLICE. 


was killed, and was wounded, and had his horse shot under 
him in that engagement. Subsequently joining the Army 
of the Potomac, he participated in various battles in Vir- 
ginia, and was twice brevetted for gallant and meritorious 
services. At the close of the war he served as post, regi- 
ment, and district commander in the Northwest, and as 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs in Arizona Territory. 

His connection with the Twenty-fifth Regiment began on 
the 15th of December, 1870, when he was assigned to it as 
its Lieutenant-Colonel, and on the 1st of January, 1871, he 
was promoted to be its Colonel. It will be seen, therefore, 
that almost exactly one-third of his life has been spent with the 
regiment. What a world of meaning was there in the words, 
when, on receiving the final affectionate salute of the officers 
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THE WINE-SHOP IN WHICH RAVACHOL WAS ARRESTED. 


Subsequently blown up. 
q y Pp. 


of his command, with choked utterance and eyes filled with 
tears, he said, ‘‘ That is all, gentlemen”! A typical Ameri- 
can gentleman and soldier, a useful object-lesson for the 
youth of the nation, his name holds a just place among those 
fittingly honored by a grateful government. 

T. G. STEWARD, CHAPLAIN U.S.A. 





M. DE BEAUREPAIRE, THE PROSECUTOR-GENERAL. 


M. VERY, PROPRIETOR OF THE WINE-SHOP. 
Seriously Injured by the Explosion. 


THE WAITER WHO IDENTIFIED RAVACHOL 
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THE OLD COMMISSION. 


BY GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 


Rear-ADMIRAL WARBURN had for a long time been laid 
up “in ordinary,” on the retired list. But when the North Al- 
lantic Squadron entered New London Harbor, a change came 
over him. He resumed active service, to the extent at least 
of visiting the ships in rapid succession, escorting pleased 
boat-loads of ladies out to visit them, and even taking a pair 
of civilians under his wing, to dine on board Commander 
Oviatt's vessel. “pe 

This was how Galvin and I—for we were the civilians— 
happened to be there when he told a little story. a 

‘Ah yes, yes,” said the Admiral, as we smoked after din- 
ner, on a small covered gun-deck near the cabin; ‘times 
have changed greatly.” ; 

He, the i veteran, sat half reclined in an East Indian 
cane chair which had been hauled up in friendly compan- 
ionship beside a long six-inch rifled gun, that pointed its 
black nose—the nose of a hound seeking game—out through 
an opening in the curved and armored sponson. 

This opening gave us a lovely out-door picture, enclosed 
in a white steel frame—-a scene of peace upon which the 
murderous cannon was trained ominously. Before us Jay 
the harbor of New London, the wide, rippling Thames—our 
New World Thames—broadening toward the Race and 
Sound in changeless beauty. In the green hills on either 
bank were set many little houses and imposing villas. Gay 
carriages twirled to and fro on the Pequot Road, their wheels 
and horses resembling at that distance the mechanism of 
some enlarged, mysterious sort of insect. With these, and 
sail-boats darting over the water, the whole scene was one of 
laughing holiday. But what if the quiet gun there had been 
the flaming mouth of an enemy? 

The Admiral was speaking about days of war, the contrast 
with the present, changes in ships, and the importance of 
our new American navy. ‘‘ This will put new life into our 
officers,” he continued. ‘‘ You won't see them pining to es- 
cape from the service, as so many were a few years ago. 
Why, I remember when Scranton bere ”—he turned toward 
the lieutenant, a wiry man of melancholy cheek and long- 
drawn mustache—** was reading law, bent on resigning, to 
become a land-shark. Isn't that so?” 

‘* Why, yes,” the lieutenant confessed. ‘‘ But you must 
do me the credit—I gave it up even before the new navy 
was planned. You should also remember that I came and 
told you I found it too much of a pull to go back on my old 
commission.” . ‘ 

‘* True,” said Warburn. ‘And, somehow, speaking of 
this brings to my mind what happened to Murray Ran- 
dolph. Surely, Oviatt, you remember him—‘ Rando,’ as we 
used to call him.” 

«Certainly; Rando that was. But that was an age ago. 
He disappeared early in the war, and 1 never found out 
quite what became of him, either.” 

‘*Tt’s odd that no one ever happened to tell you.” 

* Lev’s hear it now, then.” 

‘““Who was he?” inquired Galvin. ‘‘ Connected with the 
Virginia Randolphs?” 

‘Yes; and one of the most gallant Virginians I ever 
knew.” 

‘“A fine fellow!’ murmured Oviatt. ‘‘ Tall and slender, 
when he was young, with strong features. Smooth face. 
Looked just like a profile head that you see on those ancient 
Greek coins in the museums. What I’m driving at, the 
faces on such coins, twenty-five hundred years old, have all 
the dignity of great age, yet they are young forever. They 
are classic. So was Murray Randolph—in appearance.” 

‘* And also in fact,” the Admiral declared. ‘* When I first 
met him he was fresh from the mint—not the mint of juleps. 
He had got the government stamp on him, and was about 
to be put into cigeulation as an officer. At Annapolis, it 
was; just after tM regular graduation system came in. I 
was a cadet, and he was a middy on waiting-orders. He 
was very chummy with me. But how I did look up to him! 
When he went to sea, naturally he became my pet hero. 
The only drawback on that was he didn’t do anything he- 
roic.” The Admiral lolled back in his cane chair, and laugh- 
ed. ‘Good reason’ he said. ‘*'There was no chance. 
And, on the same account, when I went to sea, and the 
years rolled by, J didn’t do anything heroic either.” 

He laughed again. But those of us who remembered or 
had read how Admiral Warburn sailed a ship up a certain 
narrow channel hedged across with torpedoes were hardly 
inclined to smile at his bravery. He went on suddenly to 
speak about acts of signal gallantry in the war. His cyes 
gazed faraway. His deeply bronzed face glowed as if with 
a flush of sunbeams returning from the days of earlier man- 
hood. An underlying solemnity gave peculiar pathos to this 
look of renewed youth; and as varying emotions touched 
his face, we saw the fiery light of battle blaze up in him 
again. At moments, too, when abstractedly I lost sight of 
him, all but his white hair and beard, the smoke of guns 
seemed actually to be drifting across the rush and glare of. 
the conflict as of old. 

** Well, well,” he said at last, ‘‘ Randolph’s chance came 
in theend.” Then he proceeded without further orders, and 
the course he shaped is laid down in the narrative below. 


About the beginning of our war I reported at Washington, 
and there I met any God’s quantity of old navy men—yes, 
**God’s quantity,” that’s just exactly what they seemed to 
me—hurrying to offer their services toward helping to save 
the Union. Tatlows who had resigned and gone into busi- 
ness or professions, and even men that were almost invalids, 
came in crowds to ask for some sort of duty--some chance 
to offer their lives for the country. I kept seeing these fel- 
Jows right and left, and it did @e good, for there were 
waverers among us, no doubt of it—Southern men,who found 
it too great a strain to go and fight their own home-folks. 
Well, one day, going up the steps of the Navy Department 
—shabby old building, then, but dignified—{ ran against 
Murray Randolph. You can guess how delighted I was to 
see him. We hadn’t met for years; and there he was, large 
as life, a Southern man coming to declare his loyalty. 

He had been on sick-leave for a number of months, but at 
his last examination before the Board of Surgeons had been 
pronounced fit for duty again. 

“Isn’t it glorious,” I said to him, ‘to see the old boys 
coming back?” and so on. “At the first sign of danger to 
the flag,” I said, *‘ they flock round like a brood of eagles.” 

I thought, right away, that he didn’t answer with much 
vim. ‘Some of us may never meet again,” he said. 

‘Fortune of war, of course,” said I, rather indignant at 
his taking that tone. ‘‘ Some of us have got todic. But it’s 
all for honor.” Then 1 asked him whether he had been 
assigned to duty. 

“No,” said .he; ‘‘but my duty is fixed. It is perfectly 
clear.” 
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‘What do you mean by that?” I ripped out. I was a 

ood deal astonished. 

r He glanced aside; only for a moment, Then he looked 
me square in the eyes, with a good deal of suppressed fire. 
* Warburn,” said he, “I’ve resigned, and my resignation has 
been accepted.” ; 

If I'd bad the voice of a steam-whistle, it wouldn’t have 
done justice to my anger and my disappointment. As it 
was, I let out a mild sort of yell, but it showed him what I 
felt. ‘‘ You mean you're going to shirk duty under fire?” 1 
asked him. 2 ; 

It was his turn to get mad, and he didn’t lose a minute. 
He clinched his fist. I thought he was going to hit me. He 
didn’t do that, but he fired off a volley. It was that he 
couldn’t shirk, because he was a Virginian; but being a Vir- 
ginian, he couldn't serve against his own State. He would 
be under fire fast enough, as I would see; but it would be 
on the other side. . ; 

We had it hot and heavy, of course. I argued with him, 
but to no purpose. Finally I said: 

‘Well, before we proceed to break each other’s heads, we 
might as well break bread together. Come and dine with 
me to-night.” 

That caught him, and he agreed. Our feast was a strange 
one, though. We were very fierce between courses, and 
pretty nearly fought out the whole war in advance across 
that little table. fell, sir, in the end I convinced him. I 
don’t mention that to my credit; but it was greatly to his. 
He decided to withdraw his resignation, and the very next 
morning he went to the department to attend to the matter. 

When he started on that errand he was buoyant; when he 
came back to me a couple of hours later a terrible change 
had swept over him. 1 never want to see a man again so 
stamped with despair. The Secretary of the Navy, it seems, 
had been resentful. He wouldn’t trust an officer who had 
hesitated for a single day. 

‘**No,” he said; ‘‘ your resignation has been accepted, and 
I refuse to reinstate you.” 

So, at one blow, Rando’s past was wiped out, and his future 
taken away from him. My hero was knocked into splinters. 
His temper was too fine to allow him any course of revenge 
in mere personal pique. What was he to do? He explain- 
ed his own view of this at once by saying: 

‘* Well, I’ve made my sacrifice. I’ve abandoned my State 
and held to the Union on conviction. I have asserted my 
loyalty; nothing can change that now; but it has not been 
accepted. Therefore the only thing left, the only resort I 
have, is to enlist as a sailor.” 

Good heavens! the idea of it! I exclaimed at him, “ What! 
you, an officer, and well up on the list for promotion?” 

He said, very sadly, *‘ 1 am no longer an officer.” 

** Oh, well,” I told him, ‘‘it’s utterly impossible for you 
te go as u common sailor-man.” 

* No, sir,” he shot back. ‘‘ Nothing is impossible to a 
patriot.” , . 

He moved away, about to leave me. I called him back, 
and urged that a lot of us could get together and mollify 
the Secretary; but he wouldn’t listen. 

‘*I have said I am loyal,” he retorted; ‘‘and my word is 
doubted. I can’t call the Secretary out for a duel. I can- 
not dishonor myself by pledging my word again. But I 
will prove my word is true.” 

Right on that he marched off. 1 had no idea the matter 
would end there. Kept expecting him to turn up again 
for weeks. But he didn't come, and no one could get track 
of him anywhere. Well, the rush of war caught me after 
that; I was absorbed ,body and brain. Randolph drifted 
out of sight. He became a mere memory; like a man lost 
overboard and left far behind us. 

I never saw him again till near the close of the war. 
Oviatt, you were speaking a little while ago about Fort 
Fisher. Well, the second assault on Fisher, and the cap- 
ture, took place on the 15th of January, 1865. I was there; 
and there I heard of Rando for the first time since our part- 
ing. When the fleet was in Beaufort Roads, just before the 
attack, it happened that an old quartermaster came on 
board our ship from the Minnesota. He was a man I had 
known in the service formerly, and so he made bold to 
speak to me. 

‘*Beg pardon, sir”—touching his cap—‘‘but there’s a 
gentleman serving on our ship as bo’s’n, and I think you 
know him, sir.” 

It sounded so deuced impudent, I didn’t know what to 


make of it. So I growled out: ‘‘A gentleman a bo’s’n? 


What do you mean? What’s his name?” 

** Murphy, sir.” 

‘* Never heard of him,” said I, disgusted. 

The quartermaster was persistent. ‘‘ Beg pardon, sir ”— 
he was eying me keenly now—*‘ he’s on the roll as Murphy, 
but he doesn’t look like a Murphy, and he ain’t. The ser- 
geant and I thinks he is a Mr. Murray Randolph, sir.” 

‘Randolph!’ The whole possibility flashed upon me. 
‘*The sergeant and you?” said I. ‘* Who is the sergeant?” 

‘* Sergeant of marines, sir. He knew Mr. Randolph, sir, 
when Mr. Randolph was lieutenant on the Vandalia with the 
old Pacific squadron.~ That was some years back. The 
sergeant is more forward than I be, sir. The other day he 
saluted Murphy, and says to him, ‘Good-morning, lieuten- 
ant,’says he. Murphy looks kind o’ frightened like, but was 
very stiff; and says he: ‘None of your nonsense, sergeant. 
What are you up to?’ ‘Snuff,’ says the sergeant, ‘and I 
know you, sir. You are Lieutenant Murray Randolph.’ 
Then Murphy bluffed him off. Said there was such a man 
once, he b’lieved, but he had come to an end long ago. The 
sergeant and I thinks otherwise. It come to us, remember- 
ing you were an old friend on the same ship, you might wish 
to take a look at him.” 

Whereupon I thanked the quartermaster. In fact, I would 
have gone straight over to the Minnesota to investigate ‘‘ Mur- 
phy,” but Porter signalled the fleet to get under way almost 
immediately, and I couldn’t leave my ship. Then came the 
bombardment, and then the assault. We landed 1600 sail- 
ors and 400 marines, if you remember, to help the army. It 
was heart-breaking work for our poor blue-jackets, charging 
those high ramparts across an open beach, with nothing in 
their hands but cutlasses and revolvers that didn’t carry far 
enough. They weren’t organized either—only squads thrown 
into one force. The fire of the lower guns raked the beach 
and broke ‘em up—drove ’em back under cover of the ma- 
rines’ muskets. The fort was taken that night, of course; 
but when our wounded lads were brought off the next morn- 
ing, they were all mixed up. One of our own boats, coming 
to us, carried, as it turned out,a badly damaged sergeant of 
marines, and on his knees a wounded sailor was resting un- 
conscious. They both belonged to the Minnesota, 

The sergeant said, telling me his story: ‘* You see, sir, I 
had been hit in the leg, but I had bandaged it up all nice; 
and I was grazed on my arm, too, but didn’t take any account 
of it. When we had fallen back towards the edge of the 
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beach, though, some fool up there in the fort fired a. bullet 
that took off oné of my toes. Zhat made me mad! Just 
then I sighted a man on top the earth-work, peeking over 
as if he was glad he’d made small change of my toe-joint, 
though more ’n likely he wa’n’t the one that did it. I up 
with my gun, all the same, and give him a ball right in the 
neck. Did you ever kill a goose? Well, sir, that fellow 
acted just like a shot goose. His neck and head swung 
round and round, slow, and then he dropped forward on the 
parapet, dead. About that time I got faint from loss of 
blood, and when I sat down to rest, I saw this here sailor- 
man stretched out right along side of me. We had to stay 
there all night, and I tried to keep an eye on him, but at 
last I dropped off asleep. I was dreaming, I don’t know 
how long, and something cool and pleasant, I thought, lay 
round my head. It was like soft pillows, And I heard 
music, too; but the music began to smother me, and I woke 
up abrupt, and found it was the tide coming in, humming 
round us. A little more and we’d both have been drowned 
men. So I hauled this chap a little further up the sand 
heaps, and we waited till we was took off, he across my 
knees in the boat, for it was crowded; and I wished I had 
my spare toe right there, for he leaned heavy on my lame 
leg, I tell you. I’m afraid, sir, he’s a gone ‘coon, and that’s 
some account, for, if I ain’t mistaken, his name is Randolph 
Murray, a lieutenant that was.” 

I admit I shuddered as I looked closely at the unconscious 
man in his sailor clothes. It was Rando! And my own 
breath came freer again as I saw the breath stir in him. He 
was alive! It wasn’t long, under good care and attention, 
before he came to, and you never knew a man gladder than 
he was when he saw me leaning over him. 

That was after we had got him comfortably stowed in a 
hammock in the sick-bay. He clutched my hand invalid 
fashion, yet with an unearthly sort of strength, and smiled 
in his reserved way, but it was a proud smile, too. 

‘“You see, I kept my word. I’ve been loyal, Warburn, all 
through. But—if they had only given me back my old com- 
mission!” 

His tone of regret, so deep and unsatisfied but perfectly 
calm, was appalling, and shook my nerve. But an inspira- 
tion came to me, and I made a resolve on the spot, though 
all I could say to him was, 

‘Don’t think too much of the past, old man; just try to 
live for us now.” 

Then I quietly went.to work to get him restored to lis 
rank. I wrote to the Secretary of the Navy, to the President, 
and to Congressmen right and left. My fellow-officers help- 
ed with a will, and there was a fair prospect of securing what 
we wanted. But you know how much red tape and delay 
there is about such matters, even in war-time, and meanwhile 
Randolph seemed to be dying. 

Every morning and afternoon I went to see him regularly. 
He never uttered another word in the way of repining for 
his lost rank, but his eyes, as they met mine, questioned 
me. They were hungry. It may be he had some sort of 
hope; but he wouldn’t put it into words. I always gave 
him a cheerful, encouraging look. But what could I say? 

‘‘I know I’m dying’—he came out with that at last. 
‘“Now, Warburn, will you see to it that the department 
gets and records my true name, and understands how I 
served the Union and died for it just in this way?” 

That was almost too much. “ Died?’ I shot back. “How 
can I tell ’em anything of the sort when you: haven’t died at 
all, and we don’t mean to let you? You haven't any right 
even ‘to talk about such a thing. You've got to wait, any- 
how, till you get your old commission again. It will be 
here soon.” 

Then, I tell you, fire came into his eyes, and real joy, too. 

** Will it?” he asked, in a child’s voice, with the trust of 
a child. 

I just nodded. For, to tell the truth, I didn’t feel much 
like talking, and if I talked, I might not be telling the 
truth. 

Days and days passed, and Rando outlived by more than 
a week the span the surgeons allotted to him. The promise 
I had held out evidently kept him up. But by that time I 
began to wonder whether the promise could be fulfilled, and 
I suppose he wondered still more, poorfellow. He was very 
feeble; the spark of life might go at any moment. Really 
he looked like a mere shadowy tracing of himself as he lay 
there against the white of the hammock. As for me, I was 
in an agony of suspense for fear he should die disappointed. 
I tried to hearten him up, to cheer him, divert him, even to 
the extent of joking, and telling him he never could pass 
the guard lines out of this life if he didn’t carry his old com- 
mission. He took that in good part, but it was no use. 

There was always that look of parched, hungry, thirsty 
expectancy in his eyes. And each time I came to sit beside 
him, which was oftener and oftener now, and he saw I 
hadn’t brought what he longed for, such light as there was 
about his face died away from him again. It was an awful 
struggle between us of hope and pity, and all silent. No 
words can describe it, and we had no words to express it. 
We did not dare speak it fully, but he was true metal still, 
and held on with such grit as I never saw outdone. 

Very early one morning a small steam-tender came to us 
with despatches. Immediately on receiving them, I hurried 
to Randolph. Day was breaking, and shone with a mingled 
sort of light—pearl and crimson together. Rando’s pale 
face was whiter still. It was only fancy, of course, but the 
mixed light made it look for a moment as though the drops 
of blood that sprinkled his face when we first recovered him 
were still there. Yes—pear] and crimson! 

He was awake, and turned that searching gaze on me at 
once, but apparently could not utter a word. I opened the 
big official envelope which I had brought with me, drew out 
the document, and held it up before him. He could see by 
the morning gleam what it was. He raised his thin arms, 
and seized it from me quickly. 

‘Yes, thank God!” said I, ‘‘ it’s the old commission, and 
dated from the very day when you asked for it back. You've 
earned it fairly. You won’t resign it now, Rando?” 

He understood me all right, for I touched his hand with 
mine and he smiled a litle, with a bright glance in return, 
and whispered, very earnestly, ‘‘ Never.” 

Miracles have happened, and I thought surely a miracle 
would bring him-round to life then, and keep him along- 
side—what with the excitement, the surprise, and the hap- 
piness! Suddenly, though, there was a change, and a kind 
of startled look in his face. He grasped the parchment more 
firmly, as if he was afraid some one might take it from him, 
and almost in a minute he was dead. 


As the Admiral ended, a burst of martial music poured in 
upon us, It came from the open deck; and, obeying that 
strain, we all rose in silence, and passed out to where the 
band played patriotic airs while the flag was hauled down 
for the night. 
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THE NEW MINISTER TO FRANCE. 


Tue President has appointed Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge, of 
Boston, to succeed Mr. Whitelaw Reid as Minister of the 
United States in Paris. Mr. Neiman was placed in nomina- 
tion for the office by Republicans of the New England dele- 
gation in Congress, but as he is comparatively unknown in 
public life, the possibility of his appointment was not more 
than mentioned in the newspapers. He has held — two 
public posts—Park Commissioner of Boston and delegate 
to the recent Pan-American Congress. He is a little more 
than sixty years old, and a native of Boston, where, in busi- 
ness and society, he has been prominent for thirty-five years. 
His grandfather was Thomas Jefferson, the first Minister to 
France after the formation of the United States. 

Mr. Coolidge was graduated from Harvard, and then spent 
some time in Europe. Returning home, he entered into the 
East India trade, in which he prospered. — In 1858 he became 
the President of the Booth Manufacturing Company, with 
large cotton-mills at Lowell. The affairs of this compan 
were not in good financial condition when Mr. Coolidge too 
charge, but in the course of several years he established the 
business upon a sound footing. Then he went to France, 
and lived there for three years, acquiring during this resi- 
dence a proficiency in the French language that will be of 
great value to him in his new capacity. When he came back 
to America he took charge of the Lawrence Manufacturing - 
Company, and built up a small business into a very large 
one. In 1880 he gave up manufacturing, and became Presi- 
dent of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad. He 
helped this company out of very serious financial straits, and 
then for a little while was President of the Oregon Railway 
and Navigation Company. When he retired from this com- 
pany he resumed the financial management of several New 
England cotton-mills, and in these he is still interested. 

The new Minister has never been prominent in politics, 
though always a stanch Republican. His son, T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, Jun., was one of the leading spirits in the estab- 
lishment of the Young Men’s Democratic Club of Massa- 
chusetts, and there was in consequence some misunderstand- 
ing as to the father’s position. The elder Coolidge set this 
at rest by contributing to the election of Mr. Harrison. Mr. 
Coolidge has been prominent in the public charities in Bos- 
ton, At Harvard he erected the Physical Research Labora- 
tory, and gave to the town of Manchester a public library. 
Mr. Coolidge has rather a soldierly bearing, and in society is 
one of the most popular men in New England. 


LAYING THE CORNER-STONE. 

FickLE April has never been better behaved than on the 
perfect day it supplied New York for the half-holiday that 
was decreed by the Legislature of the State for enabling all 
its citizens to take part in the ceremony of laying the cor- 
ner-stone of the monument to General Grant. Never has 
the site vindicated the wisdom of its choice more decisively 
than in the clear air that made starkly visible from it the in- 
terminable northward reach of the storied river, the begin- 
nings opposite of the Palisades, and the. wide intervening 
water, dotted with steam craft, from the great grim monitor, 
the Miantonomoh, that was to roar out its salute at the end 
of the exercises, to the smaller vessels, all fluttering with 
bunting. ‘To those who had made their way to Claremont 
up the Riverside Drive, where it terminates, and to those 
who had come through the Central and the Morningside 
parks, the site of the monument was the natural goal and 
culmination of one of the most delightful of suburban drives, 
with the emerald grass and the tender green of the early 
foliage and the patches of the daring early blossoms flank- 
ing the roadway. To the greater number that came in the 
packed cars of the elevated road and climbed the sudden 
hill, the view of the river-and the further shore before them 
and the park greenery all about them as they gained the 
plateau came asa glad surprise. Few of the great concourse 
that had'assembled at the hour set for the beginning of the 
ceremony but must have reflected how fortunate was the 
choice of this far-seen bluff for the-tomb and monument of 
a hero. 

How large the concourse was is a question that even the 
most experienced of guessers on like occasions would hesi-. 
tate to answer. The base of the monument, which had been 
levelled weeks before, was furnished with some four thou- 
sand seats. At the southwest corner of it hung from the 
sustaining derrick that was to lower it when the time arrived 
the corner-stone, a granite cube of six feet. Midway along 
the southern face of the foundation was a gay little canopy 
of red and white and blue that was to shelter the speakers. 
The platform was filled with close rows of sitters, and a 
great crowd of people extended southward from this point, 
densely massed, to a point far beyond the carrying capacity 
of any voice, insomuch that the cheering which greeted the 
President when he spoke was at the outskirts of this throng 
uudible only as the stridulous notes of insects. On the other 
faces of the foundation the crowd was not so dense, but on 
each there was at all times a crowd, which seemed to increase 
from the beginning to the end of the ceremony. _The guess- 
es ran all the way from twenty to seventy thousand. One 
of them may be worth giving, and that is a park policeman’s 
estimate, which in such a matter is thdt of an expert, that 
there were two thousand vehicles. At an average of four 
passengers, this would give eight thousand ‘‘ carriage peo- 
ple,” and these bore but a small proportion to those who had 
come on foot. 

Whatever its magnitude, the crowd was so great that only 
«small fraction of it could hear what was said, or even with 
any-tistinctness see who was saying it. What it had come 
out to see must have been doubtful to those of its members 
who were not prepared frankly to confess that they had 
come out to see each other. hat was said of General 
Grant’s funeral was even more conspicuously true of this 
later demonstration of honor to his memory. The specta- 
‘ors were the spectacle. The funeral procession, however, 
Was in itself a wonderful sight, as almost everybody who 
was left in town that August day can bear witness, where- 
ts the procession on this later occasion was but a moderate 
imigeant. If the law creating the half-holiday had been en- 
ucted earlier, doubtless all of our citizen soldiery would have 
lulped to swell it, but this was impracticable, and Troop A 
Was left to represent the militia and to escort the President. 
It did this duty very admirably, and won the admiration of 
"verybody for the appearance of men and horses, but its 
‘umbers did not entitle it to be regarded as a procession. 
Several companies of regular artillery had been detailed for 
‘he occasion, but they were landed at the wharf below the 
‘luff, marched to the plateau, and deployed to receive the 
President, and when the exercises were over, departed as 
“hey had come. There were present, too, some two thou- 
~ind members of the Grand Army and of the Loyal Legion. 
Mrs. Grant was present with two of her sons and their chil- 
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dren, and the distinguished visitors as they arrived paid 
their respects to the widow of the hero as one of the chief 
duties of the occasion. 

_The programme gave two o'clock as the hour of begin- 
ning, and it was with a surprising punctuality that not mavy 
minutes after a squad of gray-coated park policemen ap- 
peared clearing the way for the troop, of which four pla- 
toons marched in front of the President’s carriage and three 
behind. Behind came a long line of carriages, containing 
the distinguished and the undistinguished persons having 
official relations to the occasion, and mere spectators driving 
for pleasure. Among the former were the Vice-President, 
the Postmaster-General, the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Interior, General Howard and General Schofield, Gen- 
eral Horace Porter, Mr. Depew, and Rev. Dr. John Hall. © 

The exercises were as simple as the arrangements. Gen- 
eral Horace Porter delivered a speech containing the very 
significant and welcome announcement that within little 
more than a month over $200,000 had been added to the 
$150,000 of subscriptions for building the monument that 
had been collected since General Grant’s death, and ex- 
pressed his confident expectation that by Memorial day the 
whole amount needed to complete the $500,000 the monu- 
ment is estimated to cost will have been subscribed. It is 
fair to add that it is to General Porter’s own energy and sa- 
gacity that the result he announced is mainly to be attributed. 

Then the President was introduced to *‘lay” the corner- 
stone, that is, to spread the mortar over its bed with a gold- 
en trowel made for the occasion, and, after a prayer by 
Dr. Hall, Mr. Harrison made a brief speech in eulogy of 
General Grant and in hearty praise of General Porter's 
management of the enterprise. Mr. Depew’s oration, a 
careful and unexaggerated statement of the claims of Gen- 
eral Grant to the gratitude of his countrymen, came next, 
and after this the benediction. This had no sooner been 
pronounced than the great guns of the Miantonomoh began 
to roar their ‘‘ Federal salute.” A way was made for the 
carriages of the President and his companions, and present- 
ly a continuous stream of vehicles began to flow down the 
i to the city, the crowd diffused itself over the 
spaces lately reserved, and the laying of the corner-stone 
was over. 


THE NEW AND OLD PRACTICE CRUISERS. 
BY W. NEPHEW KING, JUN., (LATE) U. S. NAVY. 


Tue launching of the new practice cruiser for the use of 
the naval cadets merits more than a passing notice, for it is 
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the first time in the history of the United States that. its em- 
bryo officers have been recognized to the extent of a modern 
ship, armed with high-power guns. The old obsolete type, 
of which the Constellation is a fair representative, has seen 
service ever since the foundation of the Academy in 1845. 
Though many eminent officers of the navy, realizing that 
the school of the sailor is not to-day what it was in the time 
of Paul Jones, have strongly advocated the building of a 
modern vessel, their ideas never seemed to materialize, and 
the faithful old Constellation was commissioned for this im- 
portant duty every summer. 

The application of steam and electricity to the modern 
man-of-war bas wrought many radical changes in. naval 
warfare—changes that now make it necessary for an officer 
to be a scientist as well as a sailor. By these titanic forces 
the monster gun is rapidly loaded, the huge projectile raised 


to the breech, and the entire battery fired with marvellous 


precision. Verily it looks as though the days of sails are 
numbered, and yet a few seamen of the old school refuse to 
accept the new conditions. 

‘*T will never believe in this ‘teakettle’ seamanship,” said 
an old retired officer to me a few days ago. ‘* You press 
the button, and the propellers do the rest,” he continued; 
‘‘and though I fully realize the nucessity of both steam and 
electricity to produce an efficient fighting machine, it is not 
the school in which we should train our young cadets to 
make good seamen. No, sir; send them to sea first in an 
old-fashioned ‘ square-rigger’; teach them how to handle a 
vessel under canvas alone, and after leaving Annapolis they 
will have every opportunity of learning how to steer a ship 
under steam.” 

On the other hand, the younger generation claim that the 
vessel of the future will take the sea without a stitch of 
canvas. Heavy spars and rigging, they say, raise the centre 
of gravity, and therefore tend to destroy the stability of a 
vessel. For this reason the lightest possible masts, to sustain 
the machine-guns, will be fitted. 

Both of these statements are the extreme views of enthu- 
siasts, for the day will never come when sails can be elim- 
inated entirely from a vessel of the cruising type. In the 
region of the trade-winds, when speed is not a desideratum, 
economy at least would demand the banking of fires and 
the uncoupling of propellers. Would it not be well, there 
fore, to effect a compromise, and send the younger cadets to 
sea in a sailing vessel, while the older ones could utilize the 
new steamer? Cruises in sailing ships are, like angels’ visits, 
few and far between, and it would be poor economy to put 
away the old Constellation, one of the smartest ships afloat. 


Launched at Elizabeth, New Jersey, April 30, 1892. 
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THE OLD PRACTICE SHIP “‘CONSLELLATION,” UNDER FULL SAIL. 
A Relic of the Wur of 1812. 
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1. Arrival of the Presidential Party. 


5. The Children’s Procession. 


3. A. Note from the Miantonomoh. 
6. Medallion of General Grant. 
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2. President Harrison’s brief Speech. 


4. Chauncey M. Depew Speaking. 


























































BY PIERRE LOTI. 


T is with hesitation and considerable sadness that I 
undertake to write a chapter on Constantinople. 
When I was first asked to do so, I was disposed to 
decline; but I felt that refusal would be a kind of 
treason to the Turks, so here I am about to begin. 

To write an impersonal description with the unbiassed 
mind of an artist is allogether impossible to me, more so 
than ever, in fact, in the present case. Once more, then, 
those who follow me must resign themselves to see with my 
eyes, for it will be, so to speak, through my very soul that 
they will look at mighty Stamboul. 

Oh, Stamboul, name of all names, ever appealing with 
fresh magic foree to me! So soon as it is pronounced there 
rise before me, but far up above my head, the gigantic, in- 
comparably beautiful outlines of a town dimly -defined 
against the distant sky. The sea is at the feet of this ethe- 
real city, a sea dotted with thousands of ships and boats, 
skimming about in ceaseless agitation, and from which is- 
sues a babel of sound in every language of the Levant. The 
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smoke—a veil never completely lifted—floats like a long 
horizontal cloud above the crowds of black steamboats, the 
gilded kaiks, and the motley groups on the quays, shouting 
out their avocations, or hawking their various wares. And 
beyond it all rises the huge town, looking as if it were sus- 
pended in the air above the dust-begrimed mists. There, 
pointing up into the pure blue sky, are the minarets with 
their sharp lancelike points; there are the round domes be- 
yond, rising in endless masses, some of a grayish color, oth- 
ers of a dead white, piled up tier after tier, like pyramids of 
stone bells. There are the never-changing mosques, unal- 
tered by the lapse of centuries, though, perchance, they were 
a little whiter ere the steamers from the West tarnished the 
air with their exhalations, and when none but sailing vessels 
anchored beneath their shade, but ever radically the same, 
crowning Stamboul generation after generation, with the 
same huge cupolas, giving to it its unique appearance, 
grander than that of any other town in the world. They are 
the very essence of the past, these unvarying mosques; and 
in their stones and marbles they enshrine the old Mussul- 
man spirit which is still in the ascendent on the heights 
from which they rise. Whether Stamboul is approached 
from the Sea of Marmora or from the Asi- 
atic side of the Black Sea, these moSfjues 
are the first things to emerge from the 
shifting mists of the horizon; rising in quiet 
dignity above all that is petty and modern 
on the quays and in the harbor, they thrill 
us with old memories, calling up the grand 
mystic dream of Islam, with the thought of 
Allah the Terrible and of death. 

» It was at the foot of these mosques that 
I passed that part of my life which is most 
indelibly imprinted on my memory. They 
looked down upon my adventurous career 


when the happy days of long ago flitted by all too fast. I 
saw them everywhere, their grand domes rising above me, 
now of a dull white beneath the summer sun, when I went 
to seek for shade beneath the plane-trees of some old deserted 
square; now black and indistinct beneath the midnight sky 
of December, when my karfk glided furtively along thé quays 
of sleeping Stamboul!; ever present, apparently eternal, they 
were always with me, as I drifted from one day to another 
as chance dictated. From each one seemed to emanate a 
melancholy all. its own; each one seemed charged with a 
special mission, the solemnity of which radiated from it 
upon all around. Gradually, as my life became more and 
more that of a Turk, I grew to love them with a strange 
love, and to be more and more enamoured of the proud and 
dreamy race to which they belonged; in fact my soul, which 
was then in a kind of transition state, and altogether ab- 
sorbed by a passionate love, was thoroughly attuned to Ori- 
ental mysticism. 

And then, when the time came for me to leave them, oh, 
how terribly sad I felt as, one dull evening in March, I float- 
ed along the Sea of Marmora, watching the town gradually 
getiing smaller, gradually becoming blotted out! When ail 
else was vague, all but gone, the grand domes and minarets 
still rose above the cold white sea fog, the superb and lofty 
outlines of Stamboul still stood out against the darkening 
sky. And then, in that last now fading sight, was symbol- 
ized, so to speak, ull that I was leaving behind me with such 
bitter regret—all my happy Turkish life—and the whole 
scene’ became engraved upon my mind in an absolutely indel- 
ible manner. During all the years of wandering life which 
succeeded that evening, during all my exiles on scas how- 
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ever distant, I saw again, night after night in my dreams, 
the city of domes and minarets, and felt again, as it rose up 
against the gray horizon of the imaginary scene, the old 
homesickness as for a native land. I could draw Stamboul 


from memory without a mistake; and whenever I return to - 


it I feel the same half-painful, half-delighted e:+otion—an 
emotion which time has never lessened. 

I do. not think, however, that the glamour of my personal 
recollections at all exaggerates the real grandeur of the as- 
pect of Stamboul. It is denied by none, and is, in fact, tra- 
ditional. All travellers, no matter who, even those whose 
ignorance is absolutely unfathomable, are affected in a sin- 
gular manner when the imposing outlines gradually emerge 
in the distance. And as long as Stamboul, vulgarized, alas! 
though it is, and profaned by tourists from all parts of the 
world, retains this approach and these noble outlines, it will 
remain, in spite of everything, the wonderful city of the Ca- 
liphs, the Queen of the Orient. 


Round about Stamboul are grouped other quarters and 
the series of palaces and mosques which together form Con- 
stantinople. First comes Pera, where the Christians congre- 
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gite; then along the Bosporus, from the Sea of Marmora to 
the Black Sea, an almost uninterrupted series of suburbs, the 
whole being in constant communication by means of countless 
steamers and a whole fleet of kaiks. The traffic of the great 
town, scattered as are its houses along the shore, is mostly 
carried on by water, and there is a perpetual coming and go- 
ing upon the sea of vessels laden with a motley crowd. 


The various quarters of Constantinople are totally distinct, 
with inhabitants of different race, different religion, and 
different customs. These quarters will never amalgamate. 
Some are dark and gloomy, with lofty houses, warped out of 
shape by old age, huddled together in deep depressions, al- 
most.without sunshine, and white with lime, stone, and mar- 
ble. Some parts of the city, again, are filled day and night 
with a noisy, restless, often grotesque-looking crowd, whilst 
others are deserted and solemn, the spirit of the past seeming 
toshave taken refuge among the kiosks and tombs. Some 
houses perched upon hills overlook the distant fairylike view; 
others are hidden in quiet nooks, beneath ancient trees 
grouped around some antique mosque, the inhabitants living 
just such a quiet countrylike life as their ancestors before 
them for many generations a 

No capital varies more in its internal details, or in its gen- 
eral aspect from hour to hour, according to the condition of 
the sky and clouds, and the direction of the wind. Burning 
summers and brilliant sunshine are succeeded by gloomy, 
rainy winters, with now and then a sudden snow-storm 
flinging its white mantle over the many thousands of black 
roofs. 

And these streets, squares, and outlying districts of -Con- 
stantinople seem in some sense to belong to me and I to them. 
When I watch the idle crowds disgorged from the steamers, 
I grudge them their freedom to wander about the town, and 
look upon them as intruders desecrating my own domain, 
without a proper feeling of admiration and respect for ancient 
Stamboul. All these quarters which they stare at with idle 
curiosity I know as I know no other town in the world; I 
have traversed every yard of them by day and by night, 
mixing familiarly, as the fancy took me, in the life of the 
humblest of the people. But how am I to speak of all these 

things with the necessary impartiality, when at every turn | 
am met by memories of youth and of love? How can I 
truly judge that which I adore? 


Before beginning to write this account, I thought I would 
go to Constantinople once more, as a mere tourist myself this 
time, and take an impartial look round the town—where, 
alus! I have now noconnections but amongst the dead; where 
the only visits I have to pay are to tombs. 

I went from Roumania this time, in the spring of 1890, in 
the lovely month of May,by the old rapid route ed Rustchuk, 
Varna, and the Black-Sea. At daybreak on Monday, the 12th 
of May, 1890, all the passengers on board my steamer were 
on deck, eager not to miss the first sight of the entrance to 
the Bosporus, now quite a classic site much lauded of guide- 
books. As for me,my many memories of other journeys al- 
together blunted any special feeling of excitement in this 
arrival, and I was able to look about me with an unbiassed 
mind very much as did the rest of the world. 

Constantinople may be said to begin here, for the shores 
of the long strait, alike on the European and Asiatic side, are 
lined with one long series of villages, kiosks, palaces, and 
mosques, getting closer and closer together as the town it- 
self, at the entrance to the Sea of Marmora, is approached. 

The European side is the more fashionable, and has more 
modern villas than the other. The Asiatic shore is more 
shady, and there is a greater mystery about it, with its old 
Turkish houses and their grated windows, its ancient mina- 
rets and Oriental-looking fountains, beneath the shade of 
plane-trees and cypresses. 

Truth to tell; however, there are many grander sights than 
this, with a finer vegetation and loftier mountains. It is in 
minor details that the unique charm of the Bosporus con- 
sists—a charm which is very real and not at all the result of 
my peculiar experiences, but is felt by every one who goes to 
Constantinople. 

Here we are at Tcheragan, Dolma.Batché, a line of palaces 
as white as snow, rising from marble quays at the very edge 
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It is six o’clock on the evening of my arrival, and may ] 
be forgiven for confessing that I have passed the day in pil- 
grimages to cemeteries, and visits to nooks and corners of 
no interest to any one but myself? ‘ : 

Sunset found me on the quay of Tophané, seated in the 
open air outside a café, which is the fashion in the Orient, 
watching the people pass. Tophane is a kind of epitome 
of other parts of the city,a point of transition where meet 
many thoroughfarés from totally different quarters. 

On fine evenings like the present half the road is encum- 
bered with red or many-colored divans, on which recline men 
who are smoking and meditating. One sits there as in a vast 
theatre, and watches the ceaseless movement of Oriental life 
with the perpetual going to and fro of vessels on the Bos- 
porus. Between the spectator and the blue depths of the 
sea, with the hills of Asia beyond, rises a.lofty mosque, with 
its domes, its minarets, and galleries. It is one glow of vivid 
white and yellow, two characteristic Turkish colors which 
are used in all the comparatively modern houses of Constan- 
tinople; the greater number of the new mosques, palaces, 
and large houses are also party-colored, the effect. being good 
against the blue of the distance and of the sea; forming, too, 
a very fine background for the crowds in variegated cos- 
tumes, the red fez predominating, which are forever hurry- 
ing backwards and forwards. To the white and yellow of 
the public buildings must be added the crude green of the 
large shields with inscriptions in gold, above all the porti- 
cos, entrances, and fountains. White, yellow, and green 
streaked with gold are the colors of the graceful mosque op- 
posite, and also of the neighboring kiosks—in a word, of all 
the Oriental buildings standing out against the deep blue of 
the Bosporus and the distant shore of Asia, which is already 
becoming intensified in the twilight. 

The rows of divans in the open air gradually become filled 
with idlers of every race, and wearing every costume of the 
Levant. The busy waiters hurry about carrying microscopic 
cups of coffee, raki sweetmeats, and burning embers in little 
copper vessels; the grand fascinating evening lounge of the 
Orient begins, the nargilehs are lit, and their odor with that 
of cigarettes fills the air. On the road still left vacant all 
manner of carriages and foot- passengers are still passing 
along; well-mounted, gayly dressed military cavaliers of noble 
mien on their way to or from the palace of the Sultan; men 
with horses for hire (for which Tophané is the chief quar- 
ter) lead ready-saddled steeds by the bridle; sailors of every 
nationality, just landed at the end of their day’s work; ped- 
dlers, ringing their little bells and shouting out, in deafening 
voices, their cakes, their sherbets, or their fruits. 

Galata, the chief street of which ends at this crossway, is 
always noisy, and though a little deadened by distance, the 
ever-increasing roar from it reaches the dreamers lounging 
on the divans. Galata is the very Babel of the Levant, the 
haunt of women of the demi-monde of every nationality ex- 
cept Turkish, the quarter of the greatest medley of lower 
orders of every race, of taverns of ill fame, and, strange to 
say, of aleazars. All night long a clamor as of the infernal 
regions goes up all along the shores of the Bosporus from 
this quarter. 

At this corner also abuts the Jenitchirché, the widest of 
the steep streets leading up to Pera, the Christian quarter, 
which is perched up far above our heads. And beneath the 
vines on either side of the way, in front of the succession of 
Turkish cafés, with their little stools and tables blocking 
up the path, may be seen every evening hundreds of weary 
porters who have toiled all day carrying up the luggage of 
travellers and bales of merchandise from the ships’ quays 
and custom-houses. Glad of rest in the eventide, these 
sturdy fellows, who, with their broad shouiders and iron 
muscles, take the place of the draught-horses which are un- 
known in Constantinople, arrive one after the other and call 
for a nargileh, until quite a crowd is assembled, all dressed 
alike in brown frieze dashed with black and red, the vest 
open low at the neck, showing the brawny chests blackened 
with exposure to the sun. Group beyond group is seen in 
perspective as we look up the street from below, and the 
murmur of their talk is mingled with the peculiar gurgling 
sound of a number of nargilehs puffed together, the smoke 
from them gradually thickening as the night wears on. 
These various scenes at the close of the day have been re- 
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of the sea. The view is now incomparably fine, for in the 
early morning mists the three towns appear together, gazing 
as it Were at one another; the amphitheatre of Scutari on the 
Asiatic side, with Pera on the right, tiers of houses and pal- 
aces completely covering the European shore; and in the 
centre, on a tongue of land projecting between Scutari and 
Pera, above the crowd of sailing vessels and st -amers, look- 
ing proudly down on all at its feet, the stately minarets and 
grand domes of Stamboul. ‘ 


I disembarked in idle mood at Pera, and took a room in 
a hotel crowded with English people, commanding a grand 
view of the Golden Horn, the Old Seraclio, and the distant 
blue sea dotted with the islands of Asia. It is one of the 
special charms of this part of the world that no matter in 
which of the three towns you are, you look down upon the 
other two with the sea at their feet, and you are always sure 
of a view beyond the foreground and above the roofs and 
trees of fairylike objects standing out against the sky. 
Nowhere else in the world is the scene spread out before 
the sight more varied or more extended. 


peated night after night without change all the vears I have 
known Constantinople, and I can tell well exactly what is 
going on at the same time in all the different quarters of this 
vast City. 

Following the wide road along the shore‘on the north, 
we come to the Sultan’s quarters, with palaces closed to all 
comers, walled-in parks, barracks, and seraglios. Here the 
night brings but added tranquillity beneath the avenues of 
acacias now white with flower. 

Above our heads, on the heights overlooking us, the cos- 
mopolitan Pera is beginning to light up the big European- 
looking shops, with great windows copied from those of 
Paris and London, and nearly all night carriages will be 
driving to and fro by artificial light as in the towns of the 
West. Instead of evening bringing calm after the agitation 
of the day, that agitation is only intensified by gaslight up 
there. Detachments of tourists returning from their day's 
excursion are hastening before night falls to regain the safe 
haven. of an English hotel, with its table d’héte. in a street 
where they feel as if they were in Europe, and can indulge in 
extravagances of costume, copied, alas! by Levantines with 
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great dark eyes, who would look so lovely in Greek, Arme. 
nian, or Jewish garments. And in this amusing medley of 
nationalities the Oriental note is supplied by the red’ fez 
seen here and there, and by the gangs of porters in their 
many-colored raiment from the streets of the more strictly 
Eastern lower town; whilst far below us in the distance we 
catch a glimpse between the commonplace many-storied 
houses of a bit of the dark blue Sea of Marmora, or of the 
coast of Asia, gradually dying away in the twilight. 

But to return to our corner of Tophané. Behind and be- 
low us, beyond the hill of Pera overshadowing us, are Turk- 
ish, Armenian, and Jewish suburbs following the natural 
slopes of the valleys all along the Golden Horn opposite, 
mighty Stamboul crowning the other bank and looking 
down upon them. The traffic between these suburbs is 
mostly carried on by sea, in the light picturesque katks 
which ply until not a ray of light is left in the sky. It is 
strange how the vicinity of things long lost sight of calls 
them all back to the mind in which they have-lain latent. 
It is some fifteen years since I lived in Constantinople, and 
yet I have but to sit down anywhere in the town, and at 
once a vision, as clear as if I had seen it but yesterday, rises 
up before me of the exact appearance of every other part, 
however far away. 

First appears the distinctively Turkish suburb of Kassim 
Pasha, with its ancient Oriental houses, shops, and cafés 
sheltered beneath plane-trees, all alike on a small scale; it 
was one of my familiar haunts in olden times, and I was 
there every day. I see it now, with all its characteristic 
evening life. A crowd of sailors of the navy have just ar- 
rived either from the Arsenal or from some of the big black 
ironclads anchored opposite in the Golden Horn. Happy- 
hearted and laughing, they go about in groups, shaking 
hands here and there, and filling all the streets and squares. 
Instead of hats they wear the fez,and their collars are red 
instead of blue, otherwise they might be French or English. 
Women are with them, only mothers and sisters, you must 
know, wearing their long white, blue, or pink veils. The 
naval officers are there too, not too proud to smoke in the 
humblest of the cafés amongst the people. It is a custom 
quite peculiar to Turkey, this democratic mixture of ranks, 
pashas and beys sitting amongst poor people in the cafés, 
chatting with them and telling them the news, without any 
loss of dignity either; for the Mussulman never gets tipsy. 
Other suburbs succeed that of Kassim Pasha, becoming 
more and more like villages as the open country is neared, 
and beyond the last stretches a dreary, arid, pathless desert 
encumbered with tombs, and yet not without a certain weird 
charm of its own. 

The Golden Horn separates all these quarters from mighty 
Stamboul, where a kind of religious silence falls upon every- 
thing as the darkness gathers. At the hour of twilight, the 
large vessels seem to become motionless upon the waters, 
which are swept by cool breezes, whilst the smaller craft. 
such as the slim kaiks, seem to become feverishly active, 
hastening to finish their skimming to and fro before night 
has completely fallen. The passengers on the kaYks are 
mostly Jews, of melancholy mien, in long Oriental robes, 
going back from the bazars to Balata, their headquarters, 
after the business of the day is over, with all its hard-driven 
bargains, its deceptions, and its thefts. I met them so often 
at this time in the old days on these same waters on my 
way from my lodgings at Eyoob. Without leaving my seat, - 
I see them again in my imagination, and seem to hear them, 
after grecting each other, discussing the rates of exchange 
of paper, silver, and copper money. It is at the foot of 
Stamboul that all these Jews are gliding to and fro—Stam- 
boul, behind which the sun has just set, its grand outlines 
standing out against the still yellow sky; the beautiful town 
that rises up before me, when I close my eyes, casting its 
mighty shadow upon the laden kaiks; and the Golden Horn, 
with its reversed reflection in the walled-in waters, as un- 
changing as the town itself, though generation after gener- 
ation of men have gazed down upon it as the years have 
rolled by. 

And at the end of this gulf, wedged in,so to speak, in a 
town beneath ancient cypresses and plane-trees, is the lioly 
suburb of Eyoob, the heart of European Islam, buried within 
a kind of funereal grove enclosing vast cemeteries, and sur- 
rounded by tombs, wrapped in an awful silence, broken 
only now and then by the sound of chanting from some 
mosque. In all the kiosks of the dead, in front of lofty 
catafalques surmounted by turbans, the little guardian lamps 
are being lit; and as one goes through the long avenues, one 
sees them shining through the grated windows like yellow 
eyes gleaming in the darkness. 

All Stamboul, too, is sinking to sleep almost as peacefully 
as in centuries gone Ly, whilst the uproar of the West is be- 
ginning in the quarters given up to unbelievers. Here and 
there in the new streets near Saint Sophia a few shops will 
be lighted up, and-the gleam of lanterns will shine from a 
café, and everywhere else the huge town will be wrapped 
in heavy slumber and mysterious gloom. Instead of being 
a mere arm of the sea separating the two parts of Constan- 
tinople, the Golden Horn would scem to place an interval 
of two or three centuries between the noisy agitation of one 
side of the water and the deep sleep of the other. 

As I recline upon my red divan and indulge in a dreamy 
reverie, I see far above the clouds of smoke from the nargi- 
Jehs and the crowds strolling to and fro a crown of fire 
suddenly appear like a signal about the pointed spire of a 
minaret of Tophané. I had forgotten the Ramadan; this is 
the beginning of the religious illuminations of that sacred 
fast; yes, we are in the lunar month when the Turks turn 
night into day. How can I talk about the calm of Stam- 
boul? Very soon it will be as noisy as Pera and Galata put 
together, and the noise will last till morning. 1 will go and 
join these strange revelries, that weird-looking crowd! 

It is time to go back to the hotel todinner, Instead of re- 
turning to Pera by the direct road, I make a sign to one of 
the men always waiting with ready-saddled horses, and set 
off to make a complete tour of the district, passing through 
all the tumult of Galata to go-up by way of the cemetery. 


Galata is the last gleam of twilight. and by the light of 
lanterns! My horse, a little bewildered amongst the count- 
less passers-by in their red fezzes and fustian clothes, frisks 
about a good deal on the pavement. Other riders are there, 
bending low in the saddle, and there is a perpetual coming 
and going of carriages and heavy tram cars, preceded by 
couriers, Who announce their approach by blowing trumpets. 
The air is heavy with the scent of alcohol, absinthe, and ani- 
seed. The big taverns of ill repute are opened; the fronts 
of the large alcazars, which are draped with flags, are lit up— 
those in which the Italian pantomime is given, side by side 
with those in which Hungarian ladies interpret the repertory 
of Strauss. Already the crowd is thickening, the narrow 
path is encumbered with people sitting outside the cafés, 
who are jostled by the horses of the riders. A deafening 
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ise is going on, a confusion of every language under 
est oo with the sound of cymbals, bells, and big 
drums. I amuse myself with cantering rapidly through all 
this motley crowd, shouting, as of old, in a loud voice, 
‘Bestour! Bestour!” (Look out! Look out!), which is the 
Turkish cry of warning, as ‘‘ Balek! Balek!” is the Arab. 

At the hotel up at Pera T go through the stupid triviality 
of a table @héte dinner. A tourist recently cast ashore by 
one of the Orient Express steamers condescends to ask me 
for a little information. : 

‘‘There is nothing to do at Stamboul in the evening, is 
there?” he begins. 

This is the stereotyped formula of all the guides at the 
hotels, that there is nothing to see at Stamboul in the even- 
ing, and that it is dangerous to walk about there after dark. 

To give my questioner an answer suited to his capacity, I 
reply: ‘Oh no, nothing whatever at Stamboul. But here 
at Pera—any one will tell you the way—there are two or 
three delightful entertainments.” : 

And directly dinner was over, I hived another horse and 
fled away. Beneath the beautiful starlit sky I went down 
by way of the smaller cemetery, passing through Galata, now 
in full féte, and leaving the noisy street, I paused at the edge 
of the water at the entrance to a bridge, the beginning of 
which alone could be seen, the rest dying away in the con- 
fusing darkness of the distance. Here all was changed as 
suddenly as the shifting fair ylike scenes at a theatre at the 
sound of the signal bell. No more clouds, bo more lights, 
no more noise. Before me is the dark silent night, wrapping 
about the empty stillness of the deep waters between the rest- 
less noisy quarters I have just left and another great city of 
fantastic appearance which rises up beyond, its minarets 
and domes outlined in black against the dark star-spangled 
sky. So lofty are the cupolas of the mosques, so exagger- 
ated the deceptive mists about them, that they look like 
mountains. It isan evening of the Ramadan, when at every 
story of the minarets round about the festooned galleries 
burn crownlike circlets of fire, whilst in the vacant spaces 
between the stone spires pointing up into the vault of heaven 
appear numerous inscriptions suspended by invisible threads, 
and startling us like apocalyptic signs traced in the air in 
fire. 

lameager to be there. Deeply moved by a memory which 
can never be effaced, I press on, through the darkness of the 
apparently interminable bridge leading across this great arm 
of the sea, to the black city on the other side. There are 
few passengers, long stretches are untenanted, and the deep 
silence is only now and then broken by the trotting of a 
horse or the rumbling noise of some heavy carriage which 
thunders by, making all the old rafts forming the bridge 
tremble, together with a rattling of their ancient iron chains. 
Then all is still again, and the sounds from Galata, now left 
furtherand further behind, gradually become more and more 
indistinct. All this I note as I go along, with the noises 
from Stamboul increasing, the character of which is so exact- 
ly the same as in olden days that they seem but echoes out 
of the past recalling impressions long since apparently 
effaced. As I approach, the cupolas and minarets, with 
their crowns of fire, appear to grow loftier and loftier. ... 
Now I am at their feet, I leave the shifting boats of the 
bridge for the stones and quagmire of a dark square over- 
looked by the grand mass of 2 mosque. Iam at Stamboul! 

I mean to turn my back on the new quarters about Saint 
Sophia and the Sublime Porte, now, alas! lighted by gas, 
and through which drive grand carriages, including those 
of the embassies, containing adventurous travellers. ° 

It is for old Stamboul—still, God be thanked! a: big place 
—that | am making, climbing up little streets as black and 
mysterious as ever, and with as many yellow dogs, rolled 


up like balls on the path, who growl as the unwary walker . 


stumbles over them. May no zealous edile ever do away 
with these dogs! I feel a kind of sad delight, almost amount- 
ing to intoxication, when I penetrate once more into this 
labyrinth, where nobody knows me now, but where I know 
everything and everybody, as if I had lived with them all in 
some previous, long-ago existence. 

It is a sweet and lovely night of May. There is a certain 
transparency in the darkness, enabling me just to see my 
way, and high up above my head, as I wander about, is the 
light, no less dim than that of the stars, of the circles of fire 
above the minarets of the mosques, and of the flaming in- 
scriptions suspended in the air. The dark narrow streets I 
have been following open all of a sudden into the vast square 
of the Seraskier, or Tower of the Venetians, which is full of 
light and life, of music and brilliant costumes. I merely 
cross this bright space, however, to plunge beyond it into 
the heart of the old city, the beautiful and not yet desecrated 
quarters of Suleimaniyeh and Sultan Selim. First, the ob- 
scurity of little gloomy streets; then a blaze of light, with 
crowds passing to and fro. In the cafés we hear the music 
of the Orient — melancholy -sounding violins sighing forth 
melodies which melt the very soul, shrill wind instruments 
wailing plaintive old airs—whilst rustic Asiatics dance to- 
gether, men only, holding each other by the hands, forming 
long chains, 

Of all the wonders which go to make up a night of the 
Ramadan at Stamboul this is what charmed me most. No- 
thing more than the passing by, about midnight, in a lonely 
street, of a group of women belonging to a harem. This 
street was very narrow, very dark, overshadowed by lofty 
houses with grated windows, and against a bit of star-strewn 
sky rose up the gigantic black minarets of the Suleimaniyeh, 
ull diaphanous now: with their series of circlets of dull fire. 
.... There is a deep silence, no one in sight; but now a group 
arrives, a group of five or six women shod with the Turkish 
slippers that make no noise, blue, red, or pink phantoms, 
Wrapped to the eyes in the silks spangled with gold, which 
are manufactured in Asia. Two eunuchs precede them, 
armed with staves and bearing grand antique lanterns. ... 
l'hey are gone, fairylike and charming; gone no one knows 
Where, to be shut up one cannot tell in what corner of the 
mysterious labyrinth; and when the light of their lanterns, 
Which made their shadows dance upon the ancient walls and 
pavements, has died away, the darkness seems deeper, the 
Sience more profound. 


Tuesday, May 13, 1890.—I take up my account of this 
second day at Stamboul at five o’clock in the afternoon, to 
close it before night. 

At five o'clock then, turning my back to the new quarters, 
| go up in my katk towards the lower end of the Golden 
llorn,on my way to the suburb of Eyoob. For the benefit 
“! those who do not know Constantinople, I may add here 
that kaiks are long narrow boats with a crescent-shaped bow, 
‘i Which the passenger reclines, there being no seat. There 
“re hundreds of such katks waiting for hire along the quays, 
us do the gondolas in Venice. 

I'he Golden Horn becomes calmer as the distance from the 
ntrance becomes greater, and the part of Stamboul along 
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- which I am now scudding gets older and older, more and 


more dilapidated and deserted; these are th ) ‘i 
quarters of all, and life has drifted away onm yr aed ie. 
gregate on the other shore. Never before did they seem to 
me so ruined, so antique, amongst the trees in which they 
are buried, their black roofs almost hidden beneath the fresh 
et May; ~ a is Eyoob, touching the screen 
“kK. cy presses a edge i Te < 
— the edge of the mighty funereal-look- 
_ A fresh almost cold wind is rising, as it does every even- 
ing at sunset, and the surface of the water is broken into 
ripples which gradually grow into small waves. 
Eyoob, the holy suburb, is the one spot still left for quiet 
meditation and prayer. At the entrance to the exquisite 














avenue between the lines of tombs, I set foot upon flagstones 
grown green in the lapse of centuries; the path before me, 
dying away in the distance, looks white amongst the sacred 
groves encircling the turbehs or tombs—white with the same 

reenish-whiteness as is always assumed by very old marble 
In shadow, the avenue ending at the mosque into which no 
one may enter, atid of which one can dimly make out the 
dome rising from beneath a clump of plane-trees and wide- 
spreading cypresses. This avenue is bordered on either side 
by kiosks of white richly sculptured marble filled with the 
biers of the dead, or with walls pierced with arched open- 
ings through which can be seen a vista of quaint-looking 
tombs, some decorated with faded gilding, standing out 
from the masses of green verdure and the tangle of wild 
grasses, roses, and bramble-bushes. 

There are not many frequeniers of this avenue of the 
dead—a few dervishes returning from prayer, a few beggars 
crouching at the doors of the mosque, that is generally all. 
This evening there are, however, three Turkish maidens 
from five to ten years old, very pretty little creatures in 
robes of shining green and red, gambolling about together. 
It seemed incongruous to see them playing happily amongst 
the marbles and beneath the funereal-looking.trees. But 
then I had never been here before in the glorious month of 
May, and the fresh verdure, the flowers here, there, and ev- 
ery where, were as much out of character with the place as the 
three little girls. The spring did not seem to brighten the 
intense, the essential melancholy of the place; far from that, 
the tender tones of color in the sky, the bunches of roses, 
the jasmine draping the walls, which have for centuries, 
at the same season, flung their ephemeral and deceptive 
beauty over the time-honored tombs, do but add to the feel- 
ing of the nothingness of everything human, which is the 
prevailing impression left by the holy place of Eyoob. 


Wednesday, May 14, 1890.—This morning, at the French 
Embassy, there were at least thirty of us at breakfast at a 
table, one blaze of yellow roses, and we were all tourists. 

Formerly the crossing of the Black Sea checked the tide 
of travellers, but since the opening of the new line of rail- 
way terminating at the foot of the Old Seraglio, the number 
of idlers from Europe who swarm everywhere is truly ap- 
palling. 

I cannot remember without a smile the nafve remark of 
our very charming hostess, the wife of the ambassador, as 
she glanced down her long table, ‘‘ Oh, nowadays, one tour- 
ist more or less makes no difference to me.” This would 
seem to be not very flattering to her guests, but it was said 
with a nameless-‘something in the tone which made the little 
sentence infinitely amusing. All picked guests, present by 
invitation, very good company, only too many—too much 
like an invading corps, and not picturesque enough. That 
is all I have against them, and I mean no more harm than 
did our hostess. 


On the same day, about four o’clock in the afternoon, a 
storm of rain broke over Stamboul. The atmosphere had 
been charged with disturbance the whole day, and now the 
downpour was one steady prolonged torrent. 

Leaving the Sublime Porte, I took shelter till the end of 
the day in the Grand Bazar, for Stamboul, following the 
usage of the Orient, has its bazar, which, like a town with- 
in a town, is surreunded with walls, and closes its huge 
gates every ae ; 

It was dark and gloomy enough to-day, with the storm 
clouds above it, and the wooden roofs, through which leaked 
the rain, covering all the little streets, so that it was through 
a kind of mist, a twilight fog, that one saw the gleam of the 
embroidered stuffs and. the thousands of knickknacks spread 
out on the stalls, the antlike crowd swaying to and fro, the 
women all veiled in white, the men in their red caps. Hea- 
ven be praised, this bazar is still unchanged! In the old fa- 
miliar nooks I still find the same dark little cafés, with the 
same tiles of Persian porcelain with quaint floral designs— 
cafés in which coffee is still served in the same ancient little 
cups. Here one may indulge in the same reveries as of old, 
gazing out through the open door at the Turkish crowd, 
looking fantastic in the half-light of the narrow avenues. 
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From the depths of these shadowy retreats, as one puffs 
forth the light-colored tobacco, the smoke of which turns 
everything gray, the movement and noise outside have a 
phantomlike effect. 


But, alas, even here there are a few attempts at European 
shops with glass fronts, and a few personally conducted 
tourists are hurried past by their brazen-faced guides, jos- 
tling each other as they go. The English tourists are the 
most in earnest, and, in spite of their air of taking possession 
of a conquered country, I prefer them to the French, who 
grumble at the badly paved streets and notice nothing but 
the few things from Paris scattered here and there, seeming 
to think that the old turbaned merchants crouching in 
niches in the background got their wares from the Lou vre 
or the Bon Marché. And these tourists will leave after 
having seen Constantinople, proclaiming aloud the dishonesty 
of the Mussulman because they have been fleeced, as they 
deserved to be, by their guides and interpreters, who are 
Greeks, Armenians, Jews, Maltese, anything you like, but 
certainly never Turks. The Turks of the lower orders make 
boatmen, journeymen, or porters, but they never condescend 
to act as guides to visitors. ; 

I linger about, bargaining and buying some old silver 
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knickknacks, whilst outside the daylight dies and the rain 
still pours down. The bazar is gradually becoming more 
and more deserted; business is over for the time; the shops 
are being shut up on either side of the ancient strects; sell- 
ers and buyers are alike leaving; the gray darkness is deep. 
ening in the vast labyrinth; and when night falls, the bazar 
will be merely a black desert. 

I must certainly be going too. I mount my wretched 
hired hack, all dripping wet, that has been waiting for me 
at one of the entrances of the bazar, and wend my way 
towards Pera. ; : 

The rain has ceased, but the sky is still gray, and the roofs 
are gleaming with rain. As I go down through the narrow 
streets to the Golden Horn, my horse splashes through rivu- 
lets of mud and water. The town has suddenly assumed 
quite a wintry aspect—an aspect, by-the-way, which is spe- 
cially familiar to me, and which appeals to me ia a peculiar 
manner. It is now that recollections personal to myself 
crowd upon me. Stamboul is ugly and sad-looking now, 
but I love it better than ever. Ob, how full of regrets for 
the past is my heart as I ride slowly along! In spite of the 
drippings from the roofs, how vividly the past rises up on 
this damp, almost cold, rainy evening! 

Arrived at the hotel, I slowly proceeded to my room, re- 
gardless of my soaked garments; to find there a message 
from his Excellency the Grand Vizier, informing me that 
his Majesty the Sultan did me the honor of inviting me to 
go that evening to the Palace of Yildiz to see the illumina. 
tions of the Kadir-Guidjeci. A cavasse, he informed me, 
and a carriage would come for me at eight o'clock. 

This Yildiz Palace is a long way off, almost in the country 
on the other side of the Golden Horn, opposite to Stamboui, 
on which we turned our backs in our hurried drive. The 
Bosporus, of which we caught a glimpse now and then, 
and Scutari beyond it, are alike illuminated, as is the shore 
on the European side; in fact, the whole scene, far as the 
eye could reach in every direction, was most fairylike. 

Before us, hurrying in the opposite direction, we could see 
a crowd of people, a mass of human beings rushing furiously 
along, with half-naked men on horses, galloping and shout- 
ing, the ominous order, ‘‘ Vaugun-var!” reaching me from 
the distance. 

Fire! Fire! An alarm of fire—a common thing in this 
city of wooden houses. A whole quarter is burning down 
there. The sky above is one glow of red, adding to the 
féte an impromptu illumination, Those lumbering objects 
dragged so rapidly along are pumps fastened to wild-looking 
men, running as fast as their legs can carry them. The 
catch hold of my carriage; screams and gesticulations fol- 
low; but recognizing the cavasse of the palace, they draw 
back, and we proceed. 

Now we pass through rows of suburbs—wide, straight, and 
almost empty—where we can ride rapidly along. At last we 
see before us a blaze of green and white light, not this time 
from a fire, but from Bengal-lamps. We are nearing the 
gardens of Yildiz. We cross the barriers, and a sudden si- 
lence falls; no more noise, no more crowds. We gallop 
through empty, quiet alleys brilliantly illuminated, and bor- 
dered on either side by myriads of lights, forming garlands 
and festoons. Nothing but white light here—white globes 
gleaming through the green verdure—whilst above, the sky 
is everywhere dotted with the blue or red stars of rockets, 
which burst in a shower of many-colored fire. 

We ascend the slopes of the avenues, sti]] untenanted, but 
gradually growing lighter with a gleaming white light, con- 
trasting with the red glow on the horizon from the confla- 
gration going on in the city. 

We pass through another grated gate. Battalions of cav- 
alry and infantry, forming a closely packed hedge, bar our 
passage, all bearing torches or lanterns as if for a torch-light 
procession. There, too, are hundreds of officers, most of 
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them wearing the Oriental dolman with flowing sleeves. Oh, what an imposing and pic- 
turesque-looking army they are! These thousands of motionless warriors seemed absorbed 
in religious meditation in the clear dazzling white light beneath, the rain of ever-changing 


colors from the fireworks bursting in the sky above. 


The cavasse who isescorting me has the password, and the ranks open to let us through. 


IIe takes me to a pavilion of the palace on the first story, completely 
deserted, but the rooms of which are marvellously lit up by the combined 
light of the lamps inside and the illuminations without, which can be 
clearly seen from the great windows, now thrown wide open. The wood- 
work and the furniture are alike white and gold—all is luminous and 
bright. There is something, I know not what, peculiar in the intense 
silence of the mass of men under arms, scarcely breathing in the dread 
presence of their sovereign. And now exquisite sacred music is heard 
from without, a choir of men’s voices, fresh and limpid, chanting psalms 
in high-pitched voices, producing a supernatural, or, if I may coin a word, 
an extra-terrestrial effect. 

An aide-de-camp receives me at the entrance to the pavilion; the Sultan, 
he tells me, is still in the imperial mosque, whence issue the beautiful 
melodies I hear. But the prayers are nearly over, and if I go to a window, 
I shall soon see his Majesty come out. 

Some fifty paces from me, a little below the window at which I stand, 
I can see this mosque. It is of fresh and gleaming whiteness, richly 
decorated with arabesques in the style of the Alhambra. Illuminated 
from within and from without, it is as transparent as a thin piece of ala- 
baster, and the music issuing from it gives it something of unreality; it 
looks like the centre piece of the huge artificial fire burning every where 
to-night. Round about its strangely luminous dome are the avenues and 
gardens with their myriad Jamps through which I had passed on my way 
hither. Bengal-tires render confused the outlines of the distance, which 
are already somewhat indistinct from the height at which I stand. <A 
gigantic transparency, hung, one knows not how, in mid-air, bears an Arab 
inscription, standing out in gleaming characters against a background of 
night, and in the midst of the dazzling and confusing phantasmagoria 

‘round it is impossible to form any idea of the distance of this aerial 
apparition; it seems to preside over the whole féte, the whole sea of lights 
giving to it its distinctly Mussulman, its religious, character. And far 
iway in the unmistakable distance, on a vague stretch of black sea, which 
must be the Bosporus, gleam other brilliant objects of a form peculiar to 


themselves; these are the vessels at anchor, illuminated from stem to stern, 
from deck to mast-head. 


Immediately below me stands the superb army, still wrapt in silent motionless 
following in spirit the prayers being chanted in the luminous mosque opposite. 
seem as if the very soul of Islam were concentrated for the moment in the pure white 

Oh, those chants which vibrate beneath that cupola, monotonous as the incan- 


sanctuary. 
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tations of magic, and 
so rarely, so exquisite- 
ly sonorous, are they 
sung by the voices of 
children or of angels? 
One scarcely knows. 
There is something 
eminently — Oriental 
about this music, in 
which the high notes 
are long sustained, as 
on the hautboy, with 
unvarying freshness 
and without any ap- 
pearance of fatigue: 
it is one long, long 
chant, ever taken up 
anew, very sweet, very 
touching, and yet ex- 
pressing with infinite 
sadness the nothing- 
ness of human life, 
producing something 
of the giddiness felt 
on looking into a deep 
abyss from a great 
height. 





But the Sultan is 
coming out, and a 
thrill of expectation 
passes through the 
waiting troops. A 
landau, drawn by rich- 
ly caparisoned horses, 
rearing in their har- 
ness «as they dash 
proudly along, stops 
at the foot of the 
marble steps of the 
mosque, on which red 
carpets have been laid 
down, and at the same 
instant some thirty at- 
tendants hasten up, 
pach bearing one of 
the huge white silk 
lanterns, some three 
feet high, which it has been from time immemorial etiquette to use on the occasions of the 
Caliph’s nocturnal expeditions; whilst beneath the cupola the chanting of the choir becomes 
quicker and more impassioned in a kind of final culminating exaltation. 

“Allah! Allah! Here is the Sultan!” The palace, the gardens, the very heavens, glow 
with fresh splendor. The cannon roars like some sudden tempest, and all the warriors, 








A KAIK ON THE BOSPORUS. 


bending to the ground, shout with one voice—one long, deep, resounding voice—‘‘ Allah! 
Allah!” 

The landau bearing the Sultan is drawn at full gallop across the few yards between the 

mosque and the palace gates; behind it dash other magnificent equipages, the horses all 

at highest speed, bringing the veiled princesses, who have also been to 

prayer; the attendants run wildly alongside, swinging their great white 
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lanterns, the troops close up behind with a clashing of weapons. It is over! 

Following an aide-de-camp, I am led through the apartments with walls 
and pillars of tender 
tones of color slightly . 
dashed with gold. This 
palace of Yildiz is re- 
markable for great so- 
briety of ornamentation 
and absence of luxury; 
the sovereign who owns 
on the Bosporus a se- 
ries of fairylike palaces 
on sites of incomparable 
beauty prefers for work 
and rest the compara- 
tive simplicity of this 
residence, which he him- 
self caused to be built 
in the midst of a shady 
park. 

Here I am at last in 
a kind of vast ante- 
chamber to the court 
itself — simple enough 
too, its only luxury 
consisting in magnifi- 
cent carpets deadening 
the sound of footsteps. 
This evening it is , 
crowded with generals, 
aides-de-camp of every 
branch of the service in 
full uniform,some wear- 
ing the long straight tu- 
nic, others the Oriental 
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dolman with long. flowing 
sleeves, some in the red fez, 
others in black Astrakhan 
caps. They have all a very 
martial appearance, and the 
tout ensemble they form on 
the threshold of the Imperial 
apartments is more imposing 
than all the Oriental magnifi- 
cence. Amongst them I note 
the heroic figure of Osman, 
the Ghazi, the grand defend- 
cr of Plevna. All stand, all speak in whispers; it would seem that the sovereign is very 
near, 4 

And, in fact, in a little side room, to which I am conducted by the grand master of cere- 
monies, his Majesty the Sultan is seated alone on a sofa. He wears the uniform of a general, 
over Which is a military cloak of brown cloth; there is nothing in his costume to distinguish 
him from any of the officers of his army. 7 

It was a very long time since I had had the honor of seeing his Majesty, and as I bent in 
the prescribed court salutation, I suddenly remembered, with a touch 
of melancholy, a previous unpremeditated interview, of which the sov- 
ereign had evidently not the slightest recollection. 

It was fifteen years ago, on the Bosporus, on the morning of his 
accession to the throne—one of those brilliant sunshiny mornings 
which always seem brighter to our memories than any of those of the 
present time. The grand imperial kaiks, with golden prows, had come 


THE MOSQUE OF SULTAN AHMED. 


A TURKISH BARBER. 


.0 fetch the sovereign to the point of the Old Seraglio, to conduct him 
to the palace of Dolma-Batché. It was very early,and there was no 
crowd on the sea, nor any guard about the imperial vessel, and my 
kaik, on which I was scudding along without knowing whom I was 
near, ran against that of the Sultan-elect through the clumsiness of my 
boatmen. The young prince, who was a few hours later to become 
supreme Caliph, came forward and looked at. me with dark unseeing 
cyes, full of absorbed thought, as he pondered anxiously on all that 
the future held for him. 

Alas! the future of that day has become the past of the present, 
and the image called up before my mind of that meeting made me 
suddenly realize what a gulf of time, gone beyond recall, lay between 
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that sunny morning and the prime of youth alike for me and for the 
Sultan! 

His Majesty’s reception of his guests is always marked by extreme 
benevolence, simple dignity, and natural grace. shall never forget the 
few minutes of that evening, when I had the honor of talking with the 
Sultan in the almost strange calm of the little soberly furnished room, 
but the threshold of which was so a guarded by military chiefs 
talking in hushed voices, and from the windows of which could be seer 
the distant tumultuous 
life of the great city in 
féte, beneath a sky bright 
with artificial light, and 
glowing with the red re- 
flection of a devastating 
fire. 

Secure of being under- 
stood, and excused with 
the usual charming cour- 
tesy of the Caliph, I ven- 
tured to express my 
great and melancholy re- 
gret at the gradual disap- 
pearance of the ancient 
element in Stamboul, and 
of the transformation of 
that mighty city. 

I paused there, limiting 
my plaint to that of a 
lover of the picturesque. 
What I should have liked 
to add, it would not have 

been’ fitting for a passing visitor like my- 
self to say in a chat with the sovereign, 
however gracious that sovereign might be. 

Poor, once mighty, Turkey, so justly 
proud in the days when faith, sublime as- 
pirations, and personal courage made up 
the strength of nations, where will you be 
when you are drawn into the idle vortex 
of modern thought, a prey to countless pet- 
ty practical utilitarian motives, on which 
you would have looked down with disdain not so very long ago? How will it be with you 
when your sons have lost the old beliefs which made them what they were? 

Whilst expressing my profound affection for the brave people over whom he reigned, I 
was greatly tempted to allow a little of my profound anxiety to appear, and to try and 
find out whether the Caliph, whose vision perhaps was clearer than mine, could distinguish 
anything of the dawn of a brighter future beyond the transitional time through which his 
country is passing. 


AT THE DOOR OF THE HAREM. 


Thursday, May 15, 1890.—It is early morning, and all is fresh and pure. I wake, not 
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in my hired lodging at Pera, but in the heart of Stamboul, 
in one of the little inns where one sleeps on a white mattress 
on the ground. . ; 

I left the imperial palace very late the previous evening, 
and having quickly changed my court clothes at the hotel as 
I went by, I came over here to the other side of the Golden 
Horn to see a little more of the nocturnal féte in the streets. 
Then, when the last fires of the Ramadam were dying out 
upon the minarets, I went into the first lodging I came to to 
get a little sleep. 
~"No clock strikes at night in this part of Stamboul, and I 
was a little uneasy about the time, as an aide-de-camp of his 
Majesty was to fetch me from my official quarters to take 
me to see the treasures of the Sultans. 

Outside the door of the inn all was delightfully fresh, 
making the mere act of breathing a delight—almost an in- 
toxication, The narrow ancient streets were quite unten 


anted, but seemed radiant with youth and beauty in the 
bright early and apparently never-fading sunshine. rruly 


the purity of an Oriental May is of rare charm; the fresh- 
ness of the air and light revives as nothing else can. 


Going down towards the Golden Horn, I come to the old 
square shaded by time-honored plane-trees, overlooked on 
one side by the lofty gray mass of the Valideh mosque, with 
its minarets and arabesques, whilst the other three-quarters 
are occupied by ivy-clad arbors, little cafés, and little bar: 
ber shops, or shops where Turkish slippers are sold—all very 
ancient and Oriental, looking exactly as they might at Ispa- 
han or Bagdad. abe 

In this square, still more in the adjacent streets, it is very 
lovely on this early May morning. The rising sun touches 
with gold the mosque, and the fresh green of the plane trees, 
and there is a white mist hanging about which might be the 
virginal veil of the young morning. The little Turkish 
cafés are beginning to open, and two or three country- 
men are already being shaved in the open air beneath the 
trees. 

It is evidently still very early, and I have time to linger a 
litle before returning to Pera. I sit down beneath the vine- 
clad trellis-work and call for a cup of coffee, with some of 
the nice little hot bonbons which are sold to the peasants on 
their way to their work, and which I enjoy better than the 

daintiest breakfast. I seem myself to imbibe something of 
the renewed youth which is touching with beauty all the 
ancient things around. 

About two hours afterwards, that is to say, a little before 
eight o’clock, I have donned a very different costume, and a 
carriage takes me back to Stamboul in the company of an 
aide-de-camp of his Majesty, and in a solemn-looking de- 
serted quarter, with the grass growing between the stones, 
our coachman draws up in front of a formidable enceinte, 
reminding one of a mediaeval fortress. 

These walls enclose an absolutely unique little corner of 
the earth, the furthest point of eastern Europe, a promon- 
tory jutting out towards the neighboring continent of Asia, 
and which, moreover, was for many centuries the residence 
of the Caliphs, in which they were surrounded by incom- 
parable splendor and luxury. With the holy suburb of 
Eyoob, it embodies all that is most lovely, most exquisite, in- 
Constantinople. In a word, it is the Old Seraglio—a name 
which calls up a whole world of dreams and visions. 

A little gate is opened for us in the outer walls, and 
as soon as We have passed the encetnte a sudden revelation 
of beauty bursts upon us; the dead past lives again, and 
wraps us about with its shroud, 

All is at first silence and shade; empty desolate courts, 
where grass is growing between the disused flag-stones, over- 
shadowed by great trees centuries old, contemporaries of the 
mighty Sultans of other days; black cypresses as lofty as 
towers, plune-trees which have assumed weird forms, all 
distorted as they are with age, are still upheld merely by 
huge fragments of bark, and stoop forward like old men. 

Then come the galleries; colonnades in the antique Turk- 
ish style; the verandas, stil] retaining their quaint frescoes, 
in which the Sultan deigned to receive the ambassadors of 
Europe. And this spot fortunately is not opened to pro- 
faune visitors, it is not yet haunted by idle tourists; and 
behind its lofty walls it retains a mysterious peace, it is still 
stamped with the impress of by-gone glories. 

Crossing the first courts, we leave on the right impene 
trably closed gardens, from which emerge, amongst groves 
of cypress, ancient kiosks with closed windows, the resi- 
dences of imperial widows, of aged princesses, who are to 
end their days in a secluded retreat on. one of the most 
beautiful sites in the whole world. 

It is one blaze of sunshine here, everything is gleaming 
in the Orient light; we are now at the end of the walled-in 
space, We are at the extreme point of the Old Seraglio, and 
also of Europe. This advanced guard of the West is a 
very lofty, very white, very solitary promenade, overlooking 
the blue distances of the sea and of Asia. The bright morn- 
ing sunshine floods the widespreading scene, in which 
towns, islets, and mountains stand out in tender tones above 
the motionless sheet of water known as the Sea of Marmora. 

All round about us are ancient white buildings, which 
contain all the rarest, the most valuable treasures of Turkey 
—first the kiosk, closed even to the faithful, in which the 
mantle of the Prophet is preserved in a case studded with 
precious stones; then the kiosk of Bagdad, lined with Per- 
sian porcelains, now of priceless value, in which the branches 
of the red flowers represented were made of coral liquefied 
and used as a paint by a process now lost; then the imperial 
Treasury, also of gleaming whiteness, with grated windows 
like those of a prison, the iron gates of which will presently 
be opened to allow me to enter, 

And lastly, an inhabited palace, ruled by strictest etiquette, 
into which we are admitted, and where we are allowed to 
sit down. White marble steps lead up to the apartments on 
the ground-floor, which seem to have been furnished about 
the middle of last century in the then prevalent European 
taste. They are in the Louis XY. style, but modified by an 
indescribable something of Oriental quaintness, which gives 
them a charm all their own; white and gold wainscots, old- 
fashioned cerise or lilac brocades, with white flowers. the 
light colors all further toned down by age. Plenty of space, 
plenty of air, plenty of light—a symmetrical tranquillity 
everywhere, giving one a sense of abandonment and im- 
mobility. 

And from this sumptuous solitude, seated on sofas of a 
delicate faded rose-color, at the wide open windows, we 
have spread out before us from this, the last promontory of 
Europe, the view which delighted the Sultans of yore. “On 
the left, far down beneath our feet, is spread out the Bos- 
porus, dotted with ships and kafks, whilst from its shores 
rise the new imperial pataces of Dolma-Batché and Tchera- 
gan, with a whole series of stately-looking older buildings 
and mosques, their inverted images forming a gleaming line 
in the waters below them. Opposite lies Asia, still blue 
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with the mists of early morning; there is Scutari, with its 
domes and minarets, its vast cemetery, its gloomy cypress 
forests. On the right are the wide-stretching distances of 
the Sea of Marmora, on which we can make out steamboats 
going to and fro, dimly outlined on the diaphanous blue— 
gray objects with trails of white smoke. ; ; 

‘Truly well chosen is the site of this stronghold, built as it 
is on two great continents of the world, and dominating 
Turkey, lying at its feet. And how great is the peace, how 
great the melancholy splendor of its complete isolation, far 
away from the turmoil of modern life, in the absolute silence 
of abandonment, beneath the clear, yet in a sense, the dreary 
sunshine! : 

When the guardian of the treasures, an old man with a 
white beard, prepared to open the iron gate with his great 
keys, twenty sworn-in subordinates, ten on the right and ten 
on the left, formed, in accordance with invariable etiquette, 
two hedges, with a lane between, guarding the approach. 

We passed between the double file, and entered the rooms, 
which were rather dark, followed by the ten keepers. 

No cave of Ali Baba ever contained such riches! For 
cight centuries matchless precious stones and priceless mar- 
vels of art have been hourded up here. When our eyes, 
still dazzled with the outside sunshine, became accustomed 
to the obscurity, the diamonds began to scintillate on every 
side. A profusion of objects of unknown age and of in- 
estimable value are classed according to species in different 
stories. Here are weapons of every period, from that of 
Yenghis Khan to that of Mohammed, weapons of silver and 
weapons of gold, loaded with precious stones; collections of 
golden chests of every size and every style, some covered 
with rubies, others with diamonds or sapphires, some actu- 
ally cut out of a single great emerald resembling an ostrich’s 
egg; coffee services, flagons, and ewers of antique forms of 
exquisite beauty. Fairylike tissues, saddles, harness, saddle- 
cloths embroidered with silver and gold, and bordered with 
tlowers in precious stones; great chairs of state made to sit 
cross-legged on, some one blazé of rubies and pearls, giving 
the whole a pinkish hue, others again completely covered 
with emeralds, and shining with a green light like the 
ripples of sea-water. 

In the last room, behind glass, a motiouless and terrible- 
looking company awaits us; twenty-eight puppets of the 
size of life, standing erect in military style in a long row 
shoulder to shoulder. They all wear the lofty pear-shaped 
turban, which has been out of use for more than a century, 
and is now only seen on the catafalques of great defunct 
dignitaries, in the half-light of funereal kiosks or turbehs, 
or carved on tombs; in fact, this form of turban is always 
associated in my mind with death. Until the beginning of 
this century, whenever a Sultan died, a puppet dressed in the 
monarch’s robes of state was brought to the Treasury, wear- 
ing wonderful weapons in its sash, and on its head a grand 
turban with a magnificent aigrette of jewels. And here this 
puppet was to remain forever, covered with wealth lost for 
all eternity tomankind. The twenty-eight Sultans who suc- 
ceeded each other between the taking of Constantinople and 
the end of the eighteenth century has each his dummy here, 
standing erect in court costume; slowly the solemn, richly 
dressed party has increased in numbers, the new funereal 
figures arriving one by one to take their places in the long 
line of ancient Sultans, who have waited for them for hun- 
dreds of years, sure of their coming.sooner or later. They 
touch shoulders now, all these phantoms of those who 
reigned at wide intervals of each other, brought together by 
death in the same dreary non-existence. 


Their long robes are*made of wonderful brocades, em-' 


broidered with mysterious designs in colors dulled by age; 
priceless daggers, the hilts made of a single precious stone, 
are rusting in spite of all care in the silk sashes, and it 
seems as if the lustre of the great diamonds of the aigrettes 
in the turbans was dimmed with age, for they gleam with a 
yellow and exhausted kind of light. 

And this extraordinary luxury, sprinkled with the dust 

of ages, is most melancholy to contemplate. Of fabulous 
magnificence, these figures in their lofty turbans, the object 
of the covetousness of so many human creatures, guarded 
so zealously behind double iron doors, alike useless: and 
dangerous, see seasons, years, reigns, and centuries pass by, 
revolutions accomplished, in the same immobility, the same 
silence; searcely lighted even in the daytime behind the 
ancient grated windows, and in total obscurity as soon as 
the sun sets. Each one bears his name, now but an empty 
sound, but once illustrious and terrible. Murad the Con- 
queror, Soliman the Magnificent, Mohammed, and Mahmud. 
I think these figures gave me a more awful sense of the 
fragility and nothingness of human life than anything I 
ever saw. 
At the ‘‘ water-gate” of the Old Seraglio a large impe- 
rial kafk, or light skiff with eight pairs of oars, awaited us, 
and we went down into it to stretch ourselves out upon its 
cushions, as is the fashion in Turkey, where one glides along 
in a half-reclining position with the eyes on a level with the 
water. ; 

The rowers all wear the traditional shirt of white silk 

gauze, open at the brawny chest blackened by the sun; and 
impassible of mien, they look as if they were cast in bronze, 
with teeth made of porcelain. 
The Bosporus is as calm as a mirror beneath the glowing 
sky. We give a wide berth to the steamboats with their 
smoke, and to everything which disfigures and sullies the 
purity of the sea. 

At two or three places, such as Dolma-Batché on the 
European shore, and Belerbey on that of Asia, we touch at 
quays of spotless marble in front of solitary palaces with 
white and gilded gratings. The snowy whiteness of these 
palaces of the Sultan rising from beside the blue waters is 
what gives them their unique charm. 


Within the inhabited palaces, the guardians of which open 
the gates to us, we find much magnificence: forests of pillars 
of all manner of colors, masses of tall candelabra and chan- 
deliers, ceilings richly arabesqued in the Oriental style, bro- 
cades with looking-glass spangles, and silks from Broussa; 
but not a human creature in any of these grand apartments, 
in the midst of all this fresh and luxurious decoration kept 
up with so much care. The Sultan and his court come to 
these palaces no more. 

t was about noon when we returned to the palace of Yil- 
diz after this rapid visit to the imperial palaces. 

At Yildiz all is extremely quiet, absolute silence and calm 
prevailing. The fast of the Ramadan is not yet over, the 
lime for retreat and prayer, and in the house of his Majesty 
the Sultan more than anywhere else the fast is rigorously 
maintained—a fast which must not be broken until after sun- 
set. For me alone, not bound by the Mohammedan law, a 
breakfast. is served; but I feel very much embarrassed at 
sitting down to table in this palace where nobody eats, and 
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for the first time in my life I felt that eating breakfast is an 
impropriety—a gross Western custom. 

Moreover, I have something much better to do. On the 
gilded leaves of a writing pad, brought to me by an inter. 
preter, I am permitted to write down a few of my thoughts 
to be transmitted to the Sultan, whose presence, though he 
is invisible to-day, can be felt. And I am full of admiration 
for his Majesty, who in the midst of the thousand absorbing 
occupations of the owner of a throne, is yet ignorant of no- 
thing that is being done in literature or in art. 

Through the open windows floats the light in a silence 
that may be felt; the May sunbeams scintillate upon the 
white walls and the light brocades of the furniture. In the 
foreground we see gardens bright with flowers, whilst far 
away in the distance are the charming vistas of the sea and 
of Asia, which are commanded from every point of the ter- 
race-built city—the projecting balcony of Europe. 

Close at hand, too, is the imperial mosque, with its per- 
forated dome. And whilst smoking the most dainty ciga- 
rettes, I chat about the sacred chants of yesterday with his 
Excellency the Grand Vizier, who, when he chooses, can be 
as courteous and as refined as the most polished Frenchman. 

‘*Come to the window,” he said, ‘‘ and listen to the incom- 
parable voice which will presently chant a prayer.” 

And in the midst of the tranquil silence a voice suddenly 
rang out, a gloriously sonorous voice, combining the clear- 
ness of a hautboy with the celestial purity of a church or- 
gan, yet with a peculiar aloofness of its own as of a voice 
heard in a dream. This rare voice suddenly flung forth to 
the four quarters of the blue heaven the Mussulman prayer. 
Then once more my whole being was thrilled to the depths 
with an intense realization of the very spirit of Islam; and 
in this gay, bright room, which might be that of some French 
chateau, I felt once more what I had partially lost for a time, 
that deep melancholy impression, alike soothing and agoniz- 
ing, which, deeply real as it is to me, I have never been able 
to define. 

More beautiful than the priceless voice now vibrating with 
youthful power, but which to-morrow will pass away, is the 
all but immortal chant which has gone up for centuries five 
times a day from the towns and villages of Turkey. It sym- 
bolizes a whole region, a whole dignified, restful mysticism. 
It is the embodiment of that aspiration, that appeal to the 
Most High, which our brothers of the Orient have known 
better how to guard than we of the West our consolatory 
beliefs. Walking onwards with eyes closed to the whirlpool 
of dust about them, the followers of the Prophet sleep in 
peace in the midst of their magnificent delusions. As long 
as the sound of that prayer is followed by the prostration of 
the faithful around the mosques, so long will Turkey retain 
her noble soldiers indifferent to death. 


( Oe he 


GET-AWAY NIGHT AT THE CIRCUS. 

THE circus of to-day, particularly as we see it at the Bar- 
num & Bailey Show, is as far from the old-time ring shows 
of our school days as the two poles are apart. Some of the 
features remain—notably, it seems to me, ‘* peanuts”; with- 
out this strictly “circus” article of refreshment no circus 
need apply for the suffrages of our people. Then there is 
the ‘‘lemonade man”; the lemon is only photographed on 
the water, like the beautiful lady in the ‘‘ opfical delusion” 
across the way—‘‘ now you see it, and now you don’t.” I 
asked the keeper the other night what they did with the 
giraffe’s neck going through tunnels or ‘‘ low bridges.” He 
replied, they had his neck trained for such emergencies. At 
this moment word was passed all along the basement 
of the Madison Square Garden building to shut up all 
the cages. It was ‘‘ get-away night at the circus.” Just 
at this point the giraffe looked out over the top of his 
cage, somewhere near the ceiling; another second the 
hood was drawn over the hole in the roof, and Mr. 
Giraffe felt that civilization with turnips and carrots in 
New York was a far inferior life to freedom in the Soudan 
under the Mahdi and. his followers. With an organization 
like this Barnum & Bailey Show, there must necessarily 
be discipline of the highest order. . Small wonder, then, that 
the graceful ‘‘houris” in multicolored costumes, together 
with all the Moors of Granada, King Boabdil, El Chico, and 
his bearded horsemen in burnoose, were out of the building 
and on their way to Brooklyn an hour after the last act took 
place in the arena. Behind that drop representing Barce- 
lona in 1492, Ferdinand and Isabella took a hop, skip, and a 
jump from the imposing hélghts of their triumphal car and 
hied themselves to their dressing-rooms, to, reappear shortly 
as plain Mary and John, ready for sandwiches and Gam- 
brinus. Trained cats, the sheep, and the dog that walks all 
around the ring on his rear legs—all made their parting bows 
before the New York public, to reappear next circus season 
as the great, the only, and most imposing demonstration of. 
trained beasts of the air and field on earth. This is circus 
English, and you must not look for it in Murray. Among 
other attractions, the language of the programmes is one of 
the most amusing. 

The little lady who rides bareback in the ring, jumps over 
the cloths and through the paper hoops, and wears a cast- 
iron smile specially prepared for the ring, is a frail little wo- 
man in every-day life, and looks more like the wife of a well- 
to-do tradesman than «a glittering creature fit for daring 
equestrian deeds in the show ring. As she comes down 
stairs, and makes her exit pell-mell with the ballet, no doubt 
she is glad to-morrow is Sunday, and a day of rest, and she 
need not smile at all, but look sad and cry even, like any 
other ordinary human being, and think neither of the saw- 
dust nor the tan-bark nor the clowns who grin at her as she 
flies through the hoops. I cannot conceive any harder work 
than to * go on” and ‘‘do a turn,” and to smile sweetly at 
six thousand people twice aday. It is enough to make any 
one lachrymose behind the scenes for life. As 1 stood close 
by the door, the lady trapezist and her male partner in aerial 
gymnastics had just made their exit; that same ‘‘ circus 
smile” had just evanesced from their lips, and as they sepa- 
rated towards their respective sides of the house, both were 
panting for breath, and lines of relaxation marked their 
faces. It reminded me of the leading lady in a five-act 


melodrama, who, having died a harrowing death, accepts a 
‘curtain call,” and smiles while doing so, and in common 
with a numerous part of the audience, is glad it is over, and 
she is dead for the night. : 
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And then the procession of the animals began. The ele- 
shants Hamas, donkeys, ponies, Arabian horses, and all the 
I imals in their cages started almost simultaneously for the 
City of Churches. In the arena the glories of the Roman 
rames were being revived in the chariot-races, and no doubt 
the drivers were glad it was . get-away night,” and they 
seed not risk their necks ‘‘swinging” those corners of the 
' ‘ena until next season. When the final contest hus been 
decided the work of dismantlement ensues at once—plat- 
pre are torn up, ground cloths rolled, the three rings are 
divided into as many sections, guy-ropes are down from 
aloft, the trapeze nets and tackle fall with a crash to the 
poi A hundred men scurry hither and thither, seem. 
ingly so well drilled in their duties that there is no clash, no 
wrangling; everybody works with the precision and surety 
of a body of regulars. The throng of people wonder and 
marvel at all, anc involuntarily many minds wander to their 
own first experiences of the circus, with one ring and per- 
aps one clown—but a real clown—perhaps a trick donkey, 
a bearded lady, the giants, and tattooed man, to say nothing 
of the lady snake-charmer and the living skeleton, or the 
man who prefers eating beer bottles to drinking the beer. 
\ll these freaks are missing 1n oe circus, and one 
tana “get-away night. 
misses them on the "'§ sii Harry P. Mawson. 


PURPOSE. 


Tre uses of sorrow I comprehend »,. 
Better and better at each year’s end-* 


Deeper and deeper I seem to see 
Why and wherefore it has to be. 


Only after the dark wet days 
Do we fully rejoice in the sun’s bright rays. 


Sweeter the crust tastes after the fast 
Than the sated gourmand’s finest repast. 


The faintest cheer sounds never amiss 
To the actor who once has heard a hiss. - 


And one who has dwelt with his grief alone 
Hears all the music in friendship’s tone. 


So better and better I comprehend 
How sorrow ever would be our friend. 
E_ua WHEELER WILCOx. 


THE WILLARD CAST COLLECTION. 


Tue additions recently made in the section of architectural 
models and casts in the Metropolitan Museum of Art form 
the richest part of the collection. With such other addi- 
tional reproductions as were first shown in order on May 2d, 
the work of the last six months is to be recorded as a great 
advance in the gradual installation of this new source of art- 
istic enlightenment. So nearly is the plan of this series car- 
ried out, that the entire final arrangement issuing from the 
Willard bequest may be easily anticipated. 

The collection now measures five-sixths of the eregont 
magnitude as estimated on the scale of money value. If the 
committee decide to add a model of the magnificent door- 
way of Chartres Cathedral, now in consideration, the expen- 
diture for this costly reproduction, with its numerous sculp- 
tures, will absorb the remainder of the trust fund in their 
hands. This gallery of architecture has received all the ob- 
jects purchased on the list, excepting only, with a few addi- 
tional casts, a small model of the portico of the Cathedral 
of St. Trophime, at Arles, selected as a type of endless inter- 
est in the review of twelfth-century sculptured ornament. 

If the belief is not illusory that is held by the trustees of 
the museum and shared by many European archeologists, 
“the ideal museum of reproductions” will exist in full form 
and substance when the proposed supplementary series of 
casts of sculpture is united with the Willard and Marquand 
collections. With the use of the tentative lists prepared with 
cminent ability a few months ago, a limited number of actual 
purchases has been made in this new séries.. To its for- 
mation $100,000; and probably more, will be devoted. By 
this liberal means a collection will be obtained that may be 
coupled equally with that now nearly completed as a compre- 
hensive illustration of historic architecture. The compara- 
tive study of older museums, in their experience of accu- 
mulation, has led to firm ground on which to stand in getting 
together this vast collection. The essential conditions 
through which perfect unity in the character of the collec- 
tion in all relations is to be effected are uncommonly fortu- 
nate. In making the different selections for this series, the 
place of each in the arrangement is in view as primarily de- 
termined by its significance in the historical connection. In 
every feature the collection to be received in the new wing 
now being erected is planned with extraordinary scientific 
precision. A more satisfactory general collection than has 
yet been brought together in any part of the world is the re- 
sult everywhere fairly expected from this effort. 

The earlier division gathered from all the European art cen- 
‘res, and now largely in view, is distinguished by its charac- 
lerisues on several hes This offers to begin with a com- 
paratively extensive survey of the development of architect- 
ure as illustrated in the best products of different styles, a 
funiliarity with which is important in the training of taste. 
li is exceeded in range by only the corresponding illustra- 
Uons to be studied in the Trocadéro and the Berlin Museum, 
“ith possibly one or two other galleries. The arrangement 
ot the collection is equally satisfactory for purposes of study 
«nd as an effective general composition. 

In the chronological system that prevails in the grouping 

the history of art is illustrated in one great epoch after an- 
other, With only such variations in the line of historical se- 
unce developed in the circuit of the gallery as may be 
iecessary to maintain symmetry in the protile of the collec- 
‘on while yet incomplete. 
_ -\ finer distinction than could be derived from any other 
‘orm of copies from architecture, in whatever extent shown, 
'- suined by this gallery in its series of large models of per- 
'-") artistic execution. It was the stated desire of the donor 
°! ‘his collection that a feature of it should consist of repro- 
(ictions of this class in remarkable size and completeness. 
his has been carried out in spirit as in letter by the commit- 
‘The wisdom of the idea is strikingly attested in the suc- 
‘ctu issue of standards and principles of taste being pre- 
“nied in this form for public study. By the exceedingly 
"ve treatment of these exponents they are rendered even 
Nore worthy of attention. 
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_ First in order in this series is the model of the central por- 
‘tion of the Hypostyle Hall of the Great Temple at Karnak, 
seen on the right from the entrance—a splendid initial for 
the chapter opened in this direction. The reproduction in 
this form of a hall that, as a construction, is the most beau- 
tiful that exists in Egypt is the more desirable on account 
of the devastations going on in recent years which cannot 
be effectually arrested. The successive ruins have rendered 
this one of the most difficult of examples in which to dis. 
cover primitive traces of character. 

In the model of this edifice, pre-eminent in immensity, the 
architectural restoration is by M. Chipiez; and that of the 
complex system of hieroglyphs, with their unbounded his. 
torical interest, by Maspero, the scheme of coloring—chiefly 
— in the structures—being based on studies of mummy 
relics. 5 

The Parthenon model, made on the one-twentieth scale, 
under the direction of Charles Chipiez, is executed by M. 
Jolly with marvellous art. It shows all the sculptured and 
other decorations in their order, and in polychromatic exact- 
ness, according to accepted theories. A soft brilliancy of 
effect is imparted with this coloring, heightened by the gild- 
ed acroteria and the glitter of shields among the sculptured 
groups. The restoration of a corner of the Parthenon in the 
original size, and after the drawings of Penrose, has been 
completed at the museum, and given its place on the east- 
end tympanum of the main hall as a companion piece with 
the capital and entablature of the temple of Jupiter Stator 
at Rome, which is already exhibited. With two capitals, 
three metopes, etc., this Parthenon piece, showing the entire 
depth of the architrave, includes the group of Hyperion 
and his horses of the pedimental sculptures. Thus this 
matchless product of the age of Pheidias will be variously 
illustrated, with this addition of the newer forms to the Mar- 
quand series of Parthenon sculpture reproductions. 

The model of the Choragic monument of Lysicrates, one- 
tenth of the original size, that was previously added to the 
collection, is now supplemented by a full-size restoration of 
this beautiful little votive structure. A very complete study 
of this example of the best Athenian epoch remaining at the 
eastern end of the Akropolis is given in the new copy of the 
edifice, one half of which is formed as a cast, while the other 
half is a restoration. 

The Pantheon at Rome—conceded to be as exquisitely 
Greek in its ornamentation as grandly Roman in its con- 
struction—is reproduced at a cost of $10,000 in a model of 
superb character. An entrance may be gained through a 
gate at the side for a closer examination of the exquisite, 
gemlike beauty of the interior of this circular edifice, with 
its splendid vault covering the dome that rises in the form 
of a hemisphere above the attica. The interior of the build- 
ing measured 132 feet in diameter, with’ an equal height 
given thedome. The architectural restoration—in one-tweni- 
tieth scale—is the work of M. Chipiez, and Poulin is the ac- 
credited sculptor. As many as fifteen of the best figurists 
of Paris, selected in each case for special aptitudes, have 
worked on the different nude and draped figures among the 
sculptures. These are copies of ancient statues hypotheti-- 
cally illustrating the original series. They are numerously 
disposed without and ‘in the gilded interior niches, alternate- 
ly semicircular and rectangular, with which the wall is 
broken. The marble decoration of the walls with the fine 
columns of yellow marble—giallo antico—is ever to be 
praised; in every part the utmost delicagy characterizes the 
ornament. In the mouldings, in the roof of real bronze, and 
in every detail this refinement is perfect. For the mono- 
lithic columns of the portico—which Viollet-le-Duc says was 
an after-thought, a monument on the front of another mon- 
ument—a selection has been made of Scotch granite, to get 
the figuring proportionate to that of the coarser-grained 
material used for the original structure. 

A model preserved, like that of the Parthenon, under glass, 
is a reproduction of the Arch of Constantine, adding an in- 
teresting study as an amalgamation of styles. The architect 
of this copy is Mercatali, and Trabacchi and Cencetti have 
executed the sculptures. To the facade of the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame which is exhibited the entire model will be 
united before the end of the summer. With a length of 
twenty-five feet, this will form an imposing feature in the 
collection. The first cost.is 57,500 francs, while $12,000 is 
the entire estimated expenditure for this acquisition. 

One of the finest of German types, as it is one of the most 
remarkable in the combination of ornament and constructive 
features, is offered in the model of the Marktstrasse facade 
of the Knochenhauer Amthaus—designated in this collection 
as the House of the Butchers’ Guild—made by Herr Kist- 
hardt in one-tenth scale, and finished, as in the original, in 
polychromy. While its forms of ornament are from the 
Renaissance, and showing the richest product‘in wood-carv- 
ing, the structure throughout is Gothic, except in capitals 
and forms of windows; the impression resulting from the ad- 
mixture of the two styles is acknowledged as that of fault- 
less unity. The building was erected in 1529. The combined 
societies of the shoemakers, tanners, bakers, and butchers had 
the name courts, in contradistinction to the guilds (the name, 
house of the court—‘‘ amthaus”—having thus its origin), 
and the courts endeavored to beautify their buildings in a 
higher degree than had been attained by the guilds. In 
applying a name to the model, this distinction between the 
courts and the guilds seems to have been disregarded. It 
is, of course, unimportant. 

The Amthaus der Knochenhauer—the court-house of the 
butchers—excelled those of the allied societies. The beau- 
tifully executed ornament in foliage in horizontal bands 
combines figures and lifelike heads. The Lamb of God fig- 
ured as the emblem, holding a banner with one foot, is signifi- 
cant of the near relation of the court with the church. 

Many of the casts obtained for this collection are from 
works of large size. One of the most conspicuous is the 
Erectheion Portico, from the Pandrosium, among the rich 
and varied Greek series, illustrating, as this does in the high- 
est degree, the elegance of the Ionic style. An altar from 
the theatre of Bacchus, a large window from the fagade of 
the Certosa, the Carthusian monastery at Pavia, and a clois- 
ter arch from the same place are among the interesting types 
selected. The pulpit of Santa Croce, and that of the Siena 
Cathedral, by Pisano, are shown with other fine reproduc- 
tions of Italian works. Several of the additional examples 
grouped in this series are equally important, among these 
being the monument of Count Bourgival at Breda, a com- 
plete bay of the cloister of St. John Lateran at Rome, with 
mosaics colored as in the original, the Jubé of the Limoges 
Cathedral as a good example of early French Renaissance— 
mutilated in revolutionary times in the panels, from which 
the French arms have been knocked off—a pilaster from the 
choir screen of Chartres, showing the transition from Gothic 
to Rennaissance, doors by Jean Goujon, and other valuable 
forms in architectural ornament. ¢ 
screen from St. Michael’s at Hildesheim, and the quaint 
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Bernward column of Romanesque work from the same 
place, are German types of cliaracteristic value. One of 
the most richly ornamented of this series is the shrine of 
St. Sebald at Nuremberg, the ‘‘ Sebaldusgrab,” celebrated 
among shrines on account of the wonderfully fine brass 
baldachin made for it by Peter Vischer, adorned in the high- 
est degree with statuettes and delicately treated architectural 
ornamental forms. The color of the original bronzes is per- 
fectly imitated in the cast. : 

Some good illustrations of old: Norse-wors have been ob- 
tained, and of carved doorways of Aal and Flaa, with the 
interlacing serpent decoration, such examples from the 
Scandinavian museums being exact fac-similes in color, as 
otherwise. . 

Two new pieces of some importance now added are the 
carved wooden portals from the western facade of the basi- 
lica St. Sauveur at Aix, of the sixteenth century, and the 
Virgin of the St. Anne portal of the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, with the architectural setting, as well as the sculpture. 

An agreeable effect is given in this collection by the slight 
coloring applied to modify the glaring whiteness of new 
casts. E. 4s 


~ 
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A WELL-MERITED TRIBUTE 'TO 
AMERICAN ART. 


THE Society of American Wood -Engravers has just re- 
ceived the ‘‘ Diploma of Honor” awarded it by the jury of 
the International Art Exhibition of Berlin for 1891. There 
was no higher prize than this given, and it is a trophy to be 
proud of. It measures about seventeen inches in height by 
twelve in breadth, having a margin besides of two inches: 
it is printed in the colors of the German Empire—red, black, 
and gold—on a faultless sheet of vellum, appearing like white 
velvet; from the foided margin of the bottom is suspended 
by red and white ribbons an exquisitely turned boxwood 
box, containing the great seal of the Exhibition Association, 
the whole contained in a finely finished roll-box of Turkey 
morocco. It is inscribed as follows: 

‘Unter dem Allerhdchesten Protectorate Ihrer Majestit 
der Kaiserin und Kénigin Friedrich, die Preis-Jury der In- 
ternationalen Kunst-Ausstellung zu Berlin, 1891, hat dem 
Holzschneider in Anerkennung Ihrer Meisterschaft, das 
Ehren-Diplom anerkannt, Berlin, den 4ten Juni, 1891. Die 
Ausstellungs-Commission. Signed by the president, A. von 
Werner, and the first secretary, K. Hoffacker.” 

A testimonial so creditable to American art-workers is an 
honor to the nation, and should have a conspicuous’ place in 
some public art depository, like the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art of this city, or the Museum of Graphic Arts at Wash- 
ington, where it may be seen of all people. 

The*society which has obtained this distinguished recog- 
nition has just completed the tenth year of its existence. Its 
purpose is to ‘‘ advance art in wood-engraving.” Its supreme 
effort in furtherance of this object was the production five 
years ago of a collection of twenty-five large engravings 
from the work of American artists, which was published by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers in two forms, the first, an édition 
de luze, consisting of a portfolio of ‘‘ Japan proofs”; and the 
second, a popular edition, in which the engravings were 
printed on heavy plate paper. 

The society has won honors in two other international 
exhibitions, viz., in that of Vienna, 1883, and of the Exposi- 
tion Universal at Paris in 1889. At present it is employed, 
under the encouragement of Mr. Halsey C. Ives, Commis- 
sioner of Fine Arts, in getting up a unique exhibit of original 
and purely art work for the Columbian Exhibition, 


THE LOTUS POOL IN CENTRAL PARK. 

Nortu of the upper reservoir Central Park presents a 
landscape remarkably free and bold. The broad meadows, 
wooded eminences, streamlets, and lakelets combine in an 
impressive effect of space and remoteness. In the deep de- 
pression south of Harlem Heights a rocky stream, fed by 
living rills, connects the three water sheets known as the 
Pool, the Loch, and Harlem Mere. The Pool, at the head- 
waters in the extreme west of the Park, lies in’a situation 
peculiarly genial. Except along the winding tree-bordered 
outlet, wooded hills surround it upon three sides, and, with 
the steep slope and high wall opposite 101st Street, shield 
it completely from cold winds, while serving to focus upon 
it the warmest sun rays. 

In-eertain elements of this deep, irregularly outlined tarn, 
with its picturesque tiny coves,.head-lands, and one island, 
northern latitude does not figure. It is essentially a semi- 
tropical pool, in which thrive unnurtured those southern ex- 
otics, the gold-fish and lotus lily. Between two deltas, 
formed at the mouths of rivulets, the Egyptian plants flour- 
ish so vigorously that, spreading through growth of their 
bulbous roots, they have half filled the upper part of the 
basin. 

Last. summer and autumn the broad green lily-pads and 
upraised white. pink-flecked blossoms were a cool, fresh 
vision of delight to the pedestrian threading the wood-path 
along this romantic water chain. With the coming of win- 
ter they faded, and in the severe cold weather the pool pbe- 
came frozen over. For a long time the white snow-ice 
continued at the upper end of the basin, enclosing the dead 
brown stalks and broad withered leaves, while blown by 
winds about the sheeted surface were scattered the great 
dun-tinted seed cups,in shape a half-sphere, the flat side 
perforated like a honey-comb. 

The ice thawed slowly, and through the cold weather of 
March the Pool kept on its winter look. But in the last 
bright days of the month, when the grass was becoming 
green mess the tree twigs were freshening with the rising 
sap, there suddenly appeared among the lifeless lily-pads 
warm gleams of red and other forms like finny shadows. 
The gold-fish and young carp had emerged from their win- 
ter’s retirement in the middle depths of the basin, Lurking 
in the shadow of a crumpled lotus leaf, or beneath a half- 
fallen stalk, the gold-fish tranquilly poise at rest, now and 
then swimming languidly out to nose at some floating 
speck. Often one o these bright-hued swimmers will be 
attended by a little school of carp, somewhat in the fashion 
of pilot-fishes with the shark. ; , 

The lotus lilies will bide their time of coming forth until 
air and water become more warmly tempered in late spring. 
Then the leaves will widen green upon the water, and in 
the first month of summer the splendid flowers will begin to 
bloom in a blossoming that does not cease until the autumn 
frosts. Bright salamanders, frogs, aud water insects will 
lend graceful animation while sharing the glad summer life 
in the Lotus Pool, so unique and romantic among the many 


The celebrated choir * beautiful landscape passages of New York's famous Park. 
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in my hired lodging at Pera, but in the heart of Stamboul, 
in one of the little inns where one sleeps on a white mattress 
on the ground. : ; 

I left the imperial palace very late the previous evening, 

and having quickly changed my court clothes at the hotel as 
I went by, I came over here to. the other side of the Golden 
Ilorn to see a little more of the nocturnal féte in the streets. 
Then, when the last fires of the Ramadam were dying out 
upon the minarets, I went into the first lodging I came to to 
get a little sleep. 
“No clock strikes at night in this part of Stamboul, and I 
was a little uneasy about the time, as an aide-de-camp of his 
Majesty was to fetch me from my official quarters to take 
me to see the treasures of the Sultans. 

Outside the door of the inn all was delightfully fresh, 
making the mere act of breathing a delight—almost an in- 
toxication. The narrow ancient streets were quite unten 
anted, but seemed radiant with youth and beauty in the 
bright early and apparently never-fading sunshine. Truly 
the purity of an Oriental May-is of rare charm, the fresh- 
ness of the air and light revives as nothing else can. 


Going down towards the Golden Horn, I come to the old 
square shaded. by time-honored plane-trees, overlooked on 
one side by the lofty gray mass of the Valideh mosque, with 
its minarets and arabesques, whilst the other three-quarters 
are occupied by ivy-clad arbors, little cafés, and little bar- 
ber shops, or shops where Turkish slippers are sold—all very 
ancient and Oriental, looking exactly as they might at Ispa- 
han or Bagdad. a 

In this square, still more in the adjacent streets, it is very 
lovely on this early May morning. The rising sun touches 
with gold the mosque, and the fresh green of the plane-trees, 
and there is a white mist hanging about which might be the 
virginal veil of the young morning. The little Turkish 
cafés are beginning to open, and two or three country- 
men are already being slaved in the open air beneath the 
trees. 

It is evidently still very early, and I have time to linger a 
little before returning to Pera. I sit down beneath the vine- 
clad trellis-work and call for a cup of coffee, with some of 
the nice little hot bonbons which are sold to the peasants on 
their way to their work, and which I enjoy better than the 
daintiest breakfast. I seem myself to imbibe something of 
the renewed youth which is touching with beauty all the 
ancient things around. 

About two hours afterwards, that is to say, a little before 
eight o’clock, I have donned a very different costume, and a 
carriage takes me back to Stamboul in the company of an 
aide-de-camp of his Majesty, and in a solemn-looking de- 
serted quarter, with the grass growing between the stones, 
our coachman draws up-in front of a formidable enceinte, 
reminding one of a medieval fortress. 

These walls enclose an absolutely unique little corner of 
the earth, the furthest point of eastern Europe, a promon- 
tory jutting out towards the neighboring continent of Asia, 
and which, moreover, was for many centuries the residence 
of the Caliphs, in which they were surrounded by incom- 
parable splendor and luxury. With the holy suburb of 
Eyoob, it embodies all that is most lovely, most exquisite, in 
Constantinople. In a word, it is the Old Seraglio—a name 
which calls up a whole world of dreams and visions. 

A little gate is opened for us in the outer walls, and 
as soon as we have passed the enceinte a sudden revelation 
of beauty bursts upon us; the dead past lives again, and 
Wraps us about with its shroud. 

All is at first silence and shade; empty desolate courts, 
where grass is growing between the disused flag-stones, over- 
shadowed by great trees centuries old, contemporaries of the 
mighty Sultans of other days; black cypresses as lofty as 
towers, plane-trees which have assumed weird forms, all 
distorted as they are with age, are still upheld merely by 
huge fragments of bark, and stoop forward like old men. 

Them-come the galleries; colonnades in the antique Turk- 
ish style; the verandas, still retaining their quaint frescoes, 
in which the Sultan deigned to receive the ambassadors of 
Europe. 


behind its lofty walls it retains a mysterious peace, it is still 
stamped with the impress of by-gone glories. 

Crossing the first courts, we leave on the right impene 
trably closed gardens, from which emerge, amongst groves 
of cypress, ancient kiosks with closed windows, the resi- 
dences of imperial widows, of aged princesses, who are to 
end their days in a secluded retreat on. one of the most 
beautiful sites in the whole world. 

It is one blaze of sunshine here, everything is gleaming 
in the Orient light; we are now at the end of the walled-in 
space, we are at the extreme point of the Old Seraglio, and 
also of Europe. This advanced guard of the West is a 
very lofty, very white, very solitary promenade, overlooking 
the blue distances of the sea and of Asia. The bright morn- 
ing sunshine floods the widespreading scene, in which 
towns, islets, and mountains stand out in tender tones above 
the motionless sheet of water known as the Sea of Marmora. 

All round about us are ancient white buildings, which 
contain all the rarest, the most valuable treasures of Turkey 
—first the kiosk, closed even to the faithful, in which the 
mantle of the Prophet is preserved in-a case studded with 
precious stones; then the kiosk of Bagdad, lined with Per- 
sian porcelains, now of priceless value, in which the branches 
of the red flowers represented were made of coral liquefied 
and used as a paint by a process now lost; then the imperial 
Treasury, also of gleaming whiteness, with grated windows 
like those of a prison, the iron gates of which will presently 
be opened to allow me to enter. 

And lastly, an inhabited palace, ruled by strictest etiquette, 
into which we are admitted, and where we are allowed to 
sit down. White marble steps lead up to the apartments on 
the ground-floor, which seem to have been furnished about 
the middle of last century in the then prevalent European 
taste. ‘They are in the Louis XV. style, but modified by an 
indescribable something of Oriental quaintness, which gives 
them a charm all their own; white and gold wainscots, old- 
fashioned cerise or lilac brocades, with white flowers, the 
light colors all further toned down by age. Plenty of space, 
plenty of air, plenty of light—a symmetrical tranquillity 
everywhere, giving one a sense of abandonment and im- 
mobility. 

And from this sumptuous solitude, seated on sofas of a 
delicate faded rose-color, at the wide open windows, we 
have spread out before us from this, the last promontory of 
Europe, the view which delighted the Sultans of yore. On 
the left, far down beneath our feet, is spread out the Bos- 
porus, dotted with ships and kafks, whilst from its shores 
rise the new imperial palaces of Dolma-Batché and Tchera- 
gan, with a whole series of stately-looking older buildings 
and mosques, their inverted images forming a gleaming line 
in the waters below them. Opposite lies Asia, still blue 


And this spot fortunately is not opened to pro- . 
fane visitors, it is not yet haunted by idle tourists; and. 
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with the mists of early morning; there is Scutari, with its 
domes and minarets, its vast cemetery, its gloomy cypress 
forests. On the right are the wide-stretching distances of 
the Sea of Marmora, on which we can make out steamboats 
going to and fro, dimly outlined on the diaphanous blue— 
gray objects with trails of white smoke. : , 

Truly well chosen is the site of this stronghold, built as it 
is on two great continents of the world, and dominating 
Turkey, lying at its feet. And how great is the peace, how 
great the melancholy splendor of its complete isolation, far 
away from the turmoil of modern life, in the absolute silence 
of abandonment, beneath the clear, yet in a sense, the dreary 
sunshine! : 

When the guardian of the treasures, an old man with a 
white beard, prepared to open the iron gate with his great 
keys, twenty sworn-in subordinates, ten on the right and ten 
on the left, formed, in accordance with invariable etiquette, 
two hedges, with a lane between, guarding the approach. 

We passed between the double file, and entered the rooms, 
which were rather dark, followed by the ten keepers. 

No cave of Ali Baba ever contained such riches! For 
eight centuries matchless precious stones and priceless mar- 
vels of art have been hourded up here. When our eyes, 
still dazzled with the outside sunshine, became accustomed 
to the obscurity, the diamonds began to scintillate on every 
side. A profusion of objects of unknown age and of in- 
estimable value are classed according to species in different 
stories. Here are weapons of every period, from that of 
Yenghis Khan to that of Mohammed, weapons of silver and 
weapons of gold, loaded with precious stones; collections of 
golden chests of every size and every style, some covered 
with rubies, others with diamonds or sapphires, some actu- 
ally cut out of a single great emerald resembling an ostrich’s 
egg; coffee services, flagons, and ewers of antique forms of 
exquisite beauty. Fairylike tissues, saddles, harness, saddle- 
cloths embroidered with silver and gold, and bordered with 
flowers in precious stones; great chairs of state made to sit 
cross-legged on, some one blaze of rubies and pearls, giving: 
the whole a pinkish hue, others again completely covered 


with emeralds, and shining with a green light like the 


ripples of sea-water. 

In the last room, behind glass, a motiouless and terrible- 
looking company awaits us; twenty-eight puppets of the 
size of life, standing erect in military style in a long row 
shoulder to shoulder. They all wear the lofty pear-shaped 
turban, which has been out of use for more than a century, 
and is now only seen on the catafalques of great defunct 
dignitaries, in the half-light of funereal kiosks or turbehs, 
or carved on tombs; in fact, this form of turban is always 
associated in my mind with death. Until the beginning of 
this century, whenever a Sultan died, a puppet dressed in the 
monarch’s robes of state was brought to the Treasury, wear- 
ing wonderful weapons in its sash, and on its head a grand 
turban with a magnificent aigrette of jewels. And here this 
puppet was to remain forever, covered with wealth lost for 
all eternity tomankind. The twenty-eight Sultans who suc- 
ceeded each other between the taking of Constantinople and 
the end of the eighteenth century has each his dummy here, 


-standing erect in court costume; slowly the solemn, richly 


dressed party has increased in numbers, the new funereal 
figures arriving one by one to take their places in the long 
line of ancient Sultans, who have waited for them for hun- 
dreds of years, sure of their coming sooner or later. They 
touch shoulders now, all these phantoms of those who 
reigned at wide intervals of each other, brought together by 
death in the same dreary non-existence. 

Their long robes are*made of wonderful brocades, em- 
broidered with mysterious designs in colors dulled by age; 
priceless daggers, the hilts made of a single precious stone, 
are rusting in spite of all care in the silk sashes, and it 
seems as if the lustre of the great diamonds of the aigrettes 
in the turbans was dimmed with age, for they gleam with a 
yellow and exhausted kind of light. 

And this extraordinary luxury, sprinkled with the dust 
of ages, is most melancholy to contemplate. Of fabulous 
magnificence, these figures in their lofty turbans, the object 
of the covetousness of so many human creatures, guarded 
so zealously behind double iron doors, alike useless and 
dangerous, see seasons, years, reigns, and centuries pass by, 
revolutions accomplished, in the same immobility, the same 
silence; scarcely lighted even in the daytime behind the 
ancient grated windows, and in total obscurity as soon as 
the sun sets. Each one bears his name, now but an empty 
sound, but once illustrious and terrible. Murad the Con- 
queror, Soliman the Magnificent, Mohammed, and Mahmud. 
I think these figures gave me a more awful sense of the 
fragility and nothingness of human life ‘than anything I 
ever saw. 


At the ‘‘water-gate” of the Old Seraglio a large impe- 
rial kaik, or light skiff with eight pairs of oars, awaited us, 
and.we went down into it to stretch ourselves out upon its 
cushions, as is the fashion in Turkey, where one glides along 
in a half-reclining position with the eyes on a level with the 
water. 

The rowers all wear the traditional shirt of white silk 

gauze, open at the brawny chest blackened by the sun; and 
impassible of mien, they look as if they were cast in bronze, 
with teeth made of porcelain. 
The Bosporus is as calm as a mirror beneath the glowing 
sky. We give a wide berth to the steamboats with their 
smoke, and to everything which disfigures and sullies the 
purity of the sea. 

At two or three places, such as Dolma-Batché on the 
European shore, and Belerbey on that of Asia, we touch at 
quays of spotless marble in front of solitary palaces with 
white and gilded gratings. The snowy whiteness of these 
palaces of the Sultan rising from beside the blue waters is 
what gives them their unique charm. 


Within the inhabited palaces, the guardians of which open 
the gates to us, we find much magnificence: forests of pillars 
of all manner of colors, masses of tall candelabra and chan- 
deliers, ceilings richly arabesqued in the Oriental style, bro- 
cades with looking-glass spangles, and silks from Broussa; 
but not a human creature in any of these grand apartments, 
in the midst of all this fresh and luxurious decoration kept 
up with so much care. The Sultan and his court come to 
these palaces no more. 

It was about noon when we returned to the palace of Yil- 
diz after this rapid visit to the imperial palaces. 

At Yildiz all is extremely quiet, absolute silence and calm 
prevailing. The fast of the Ramadan is not yet over, the 
lime for retreat and prayer, and in the house of his Majesty 
the Sultan more than: anywhere else the fast is rigorously 
maintained—a fast-which must not be broken until after sun- 
set. For me alone, not bound by the Mohammedan law, a 
breakfast is served; but I feel very. much embarrassed at 
sitting down to table in this palace where nobody eats, and 
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for the first time in my life I felt that eating breakfast is an 
impropriety—a gross Western custom, 

Moreover, I have something much better to do. On the 
gilded leaves of a writing pad, brought to me by an inter. 
preter, I am permitted to write down a few of my thoughts 
to be transmitted to the Sultan, whose presence, though he 
is invisible to-day, can be felt. And I am full of admiration 
for his Majesty, who in the midst of the thousand absorbin g 
occupations of the owner of a throne, is yet ignorant of no- 
thing that is being done in literature or in art. 

Through the open windows floats the light in a silence 
that may be felt; the May sunbeams scintillate upon the 
white walls and the light brocades of the furniture. In the 
foreground we see gardens bright with flowers, whilst far 
away in the distance are the charming vistas of the sea and 
of Asia, which are commanded from every point of the ter- 
race-built city—the projecting balcony of Europe. 

Close at hand, too, is the imperial mosque, with its per- 
forated dome. And whilst smoking the most dainty ciga- 
rettes, I chat about the sacred chants of yesterday with his 
Excellency the Grand Vizier, who, when he chooses, can be 
as courteous and as refined as the most polished Frenchman. 

“*Come to the window,” he said, ‘‘ and listen to the incom- 
parable voice which will presently chant a prayer.” 

And in the midst of the tranquil silence a voice suddenly 
rang out, a gloriously sonorous voice, combining the clear- 
ness of a hautboy with the celestial purity of a church or- 
gan, yet with a peculiar aloofness of its own as of a voice 
heard ina dream. This rare voice suddenly flung forth to 
the four quarters of the blue heaven the Mussulman prayer. 
Then once more my whole being was thrilled to the depths 
with an intense realization of the very spirit of Islam; and 
in this gay, bright room, which might be that of some French 
chateau, I felt once more what I had partially lost for a time, 
that deep melancholy impression, alike soothing and agoniz- 
ing, which, deeply real as it is to me, I have never been able 
to define. 

More beautiful than the priceless voice now vibrating with 
youthful power, but which to-morrow will pass away, is the 
all but immortal chant which has gone up for centuries five 
times a day from the towns and villages of Turkey. It sym- 
bolizes a whole region, a whole dignified, restful mysticism. 
It is the embodiment of that aspiration, that appeal to the 
Most High, which our brothers of the Orient have known 
better how to guard than we of the West our consolatory 
beliefs. Walking onwards with eyes closed to the whirlpool 
of dust about them, the followers of the Prophet sleep in 
peace in the midst of their magnificent delusions. As long 
as the sound of that prayer is followed by the prostration of 
the faithful around the mosques, so long will Turkey retain 
her noble soldiers indifferent to death. 


Ce hue 


GET-AWAY NIGHT AT THE CIRCUS. 

THE circus of to-day, particularly as we see it at the Bar- 
num & Bailey Show, is as far from the old-time ring shows 
of our school days as the two poles are apart. Some of the 
features remain—notably, it seems to me, ‘‘ peanuts”; with- 
out this strictly ‘‘ circus” article of refreshment no circus 
need apply for the suffrages of our people. Then there is - 
the ‘‘lemonade man”; the lemon is only photographed on 
the water, like the beautiful lady in the ‘‘ opfical delusion ” 
across the way—‘‘ now you see it, and now you don’t.” I 
asked the keeper the other night what they did with the 
giraffe’s neck going through tunnels or “‘ low bridges.” He 
replied, they had his neck trained for such emergencies. At 
this moment word was passed all along the basement 
of the Madison Square Garden building to shut up all 
the cages. It was ‘‘ get-away night at the circus.” Just 
at this point the giraffe looked out over the top of his 
cage, somewhere near the ceiling; another second the 
hood was drawn over the hole in the roof, and Mr. 
Giraffe felt that civilization with turnips and carrots in 
New York was a far inferior life to freedom in the Soudan 
under the Mahdi and his followers. With an organization 
like this Barnum & Bailey Show, there must necessarily 
be discipline of the highest order. Small wonder, then, that 
the graceful ‘‘houris” in multicolored costumes, together 
with all the Moors of Granada, King Boabdil, El Chico, and 
his bearded horsemen in burnoose, were out of the building 
and on their way to Brooklyn an hour after the last act took 
place in the arena. Behind that drop representing Barce- 
lona in 1492, Ferdinand and Isabella took a hop, skip, and a 
jump from the imposing hélghts of their triumphal car and 
hied themselves to their dressing-rooms, to, reappear shortly 
as plain Mary and John, ready for sandwiches and Gam- 
brinus. Trained cats, the sheep, and the dog that walks all 
around the ring on his rear legs—all made their parting bows 
before the New York public, to reappear next circus season 
as the great, the only, and most imposing demonstration of 
trained beasts of the air and field on earth. This is circus 
English, and you must not look for it in Murray. Among 
other attractions, the language of the programmes is one of 
the most amusing. 

The little lady who rides bareback in the ring, jumps over 
the cloths and through the paper hoops, and wears a cast- 
iron smile specially prepared for the ring, is a frail litle wo- 
man in every-day life, and looks more like the wife of a well- 
to-do tradesman than a glittering creature fit for daring 
equestrian deeds in the show ring. As she comes down 
stairs, and makes her exit pell-mell wit the ballet, no doubt 
she is glad to-morrow is Sunday, and a day of rest, and she 
need not smile at all, but look sad and cry even, like any 
other ordinary human being, and think neither of the saw- 
dust nor the tan-bark nor the clowns who grin at her as she 
flies through the hoops. I cannot conceive any harder work 
than to * go on” and “do a turn,” and to smile sweetly at 
six thousand people twice aday. It is enough to make any 
one lachrymose behind the scenes for life. As 1 stood close 
by the door, the lady trapezist and her male partner in aerial 
gymnastics had just made their exit; that same ‘circus 
smile” had just evanesced from their lips, and as they sepa- 
rated towards their respective sides of the house, both were 
panting for breath, and lines of relaxation marked their 
faces. It reminded me of the leading lady in a five-act 


melodrama, who, having died a harrowing death, accepts a 
“curtain call,” and smiles while doing so, and in common 
with a numerous part of the audience, is glad it is over, and 
she is dead for the night. 
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And then the procession of the animals began. The ele- 


rs 


phants, llamas, donkeys, ponies, Arabian horses, and all the 


Ns Yhurches. In the arena the glories of the Roman 
oda being revived in the chariot-races, and no doubt 
the drivers were glad it was “ get-away night,” and they 


need not risk their necks ‘‘ swinging” those corners of the 


arena until next season. When the final contest has been 
decided the work of dismantlement ensues at once—plat- 
— are torn up, ground cloths rolled, the three rings are 
divided into as many sections, guy-ropes are down from 
aloft, the trapeze nets and tackle fall with a crash to the 
pes A hundred men scurry hither and thither, seem. 
ingly so well drilled ia their duties that there is no clash, no 
wrangling; everybody works with the precision and surety 
of a body of regulars. The throng of people wonder and 
marvel at all, and involuntarily many minds wander to their 
own first experiences of the circus, with one ring and per- 
aps one clown—but a real clown—perhaps a trick donkey, 
bearded lady, the giants, and tattooed man, to say nothing 
of the lady snake-charmer and the living skeleton, or the 
man who prefers eating beer bottles to drinking the beer. 
\ll these freaks are missing in a circus, and one 
misses “ get-away night. 

misses them on the ‘ g y nig a 


PURPOSE. 


THE uses of sorrow I comprehend 
Better and better at each year’s end. 


Deeper and deeper I seem to see 
Why and wherefore it has to be. 


Only after the dark wet days , 
Do we fully rejoice in the sun’s bright rays. 


Sweeter the crust tastes after the fast 
Than the sated gourmand’s finest repast. 


The faintest cheer sounds never amiss 
To the actor who once has heard a hiss. 


And one who has dwelt with his grief alone 
Hears all the music in friendship’s tone. 


So better and better I comprehend 
How sorrow ever would be our friend. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCcox. 


THE WILLARD CAST COLLECTION. 


Tue additions recently made in the section of architectural 
models and casts in the Metropolitan Museum of Art form 
the richest part of the collection. With such other addi- 
tional reproductions as were first shown in order on May 2d, 
the work of the last six months is to be recorded as a great 
advance in the gradual installation of this new source of art- 
istic enlightenment. So nearly is the plan of this series car- 
ried out, that the entire final arrangement issuing from the 
Willard bequest may be easily anticipated. 

The collection now measures five-sixths of the oe 
magnitude as estimated on the scale of money value. If the 
committee decide to add a model of the magnificent door- 
way of Chartres Cathedral, now in consideration, the expen- 
diture for this costly reproduction, with its numerous sculp- 
tures, will absorb the remainder of the trust fund in their 
hands, This gallery of architecture has received all the ob- 
jects purchased on the list, excepting only, with a few addi- 
tional casts, a small model of the portico of the Cathedral 
of St. Trophime, at Arles, selected as a type of endless inter- 
est in the review of twelfth-century sculptured ornament. 

If the belief is not illusory that is held by the trustees of 
the museum and shared by many European archeologists, 
‘the ideal museum of reproductions ” will exist in full form 
and substance when the proposed supplementary series of 
casts of sculpture is united with the Willard and Marquand 
collections. With the use of the tentative lists prepared with 
eminent ability a few months ago, a limited number of actual 
purchases has been made in this new series. To its for- 
mation $100,000, and probably more, will be devoted. By 
this liberal means a collection will be obtained that may be 
coupled equally with that now nearly completed as a compre- 
hensive illustration of historic architecture. The compara- 
live study of older museums, in their experience of accu- 
mulation, has led to firm ground on which to stand in getting 
together this vast collection. The essential conditions 
through which perfect unity in the character of the collec- 
tion in all relations is to be effected are uncommonly fortu- 
nate. In making the different selections for this series, the 
place of each in the arrangement is in view as primarily de- 
termined by its signiticance in the historical connection.” In 
every feature the collection to be received in the new wing 
how being erected is planned with extraordinary scientific 
precision. A more satisfactory general collection than has 
yet been brought together in any part of the world is the re- 
sult everywhere fairly expected from this effort. 

The earlier division gathered from all the European art cen- 
tres, and now largely in view, is distinguished by its charac- 
teristics on several teal This offers to begin with a com- 
paratively extensive survey of the development of architect- 
ure as illustrated in the best products of different styles, a 
fatmiliarity with which is important in the training of taste. 
lt is exceeded in range by only the corresponding illustra- 
Hons to be studied in the Trocadéro and the Berlin Museum, 
“ith possibly one or two other galleries. The arrangement 
ot the collection is equally satisfactory for purposes of study 
‘das an effective general composition. 2 

In the chronological system that prevails in the grouping 
the history of art is illustrated in one great epoch after an- 
other, with only such variations in the line of historical se- 
uence developed in the circuit of the gallery as may be 
hecessary to maintain symmetry in the profile of the collec- 
‘ion while yet incomplete. 

_ A finer distinction than could be derived from any other 
‘orm of copies from architecture, in whatever extent shown, 
's sulned by this gallery in its series of large models of per- 
'vc! artistic execution. It was the stated desire of the donor 
“! this collection that a feature of it should consist of repro- 

‘tons of this class in remarkable size and completeness. 
> has been carried out in spirit as in letter by the commit- 
_ The wisdom of the idea is strikingly attested in the suc- 
‘--ful issue of standards and principles of taste being pre- 
cd in this form for public study. By the exceedingly 
ive treatment of these exponents they are rendered even 
More worthy of attention. 
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animals in their cages started almost simultaneously for the 
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_ First in order in this series is the model of the central por- 
tion of the Hypostyle Hall of the Great Temple at. Karnak, 
seen on the right from the entrance—a splendid initial for 
the chapter opened in this direction. The reproduction in 
this form of a hall that, as a construction, is the most beau- 
tiful that exists in Egypt is the more desirable on account 
of the devastations goin 
be effectually arrested. The successive ruins have rendered 
this one of the most difficult of examples in which to dis- 
cover primitive traces of character. 

In the model of this edifice, pre-eminent in immensity, the 
architectural restoration is by M. Chipiez; and that of the 
complex system of hieroglyphs, with their unbounded his. 
torical interest, by Maspero, the scheme of coloring—chiefly 
— in the structures—being based on studies of mummy 
relics, 

The Parthenon model, made on the one-twentieth scale, 
under the direction of Charles Chipiez, is executed by M. 
Jolly with marvellous art. It shows all the sculptured and 
other decorations in their order, and in polychromatic exact- 
ness, according to accepted theories. A soft brilliancy of 
effect is imparted with this coloring, heightened by the gild- 
ed acroteria and the glitter of shields among the sculptured 
groups. The restoration of a corner of the Parthenon in the 
original size, and after the drawings of Penrose, has been 
completed at the museum, and given its place on the east- 
end tympanum of the main hall as a companion piece with 
the capital and entablature of the temple of Jupiter Stator 
at Rome, which is already exhibited. With two. capitals, 
three metopes, etc., this Parthenon piece, showing the entire 
depth of the architrave, includes the group of Hyperion 
and his horses of the pedimental sculptures. Thus this 
matchless product of the age of Pheidias will be variously 
illustrated, with this addition of the newer forms to the Mar- 
quand series of Parthenon sculpture reproductions. 

The model of the Choragic monument of Lysicrates, one- 


. tenth of the original size, that was previously added to the 


collection, is now supplemented by a full-size restoration of 
this beautiful little votive structure. A very complete study 
of this example of the best Athenian epoch remaining at the 
eastern end of the Akropolis is given in the new copy of the 
edifice, one half of which is formed as a cast, while the other 
half is a restoration. 

The Pantheon at Rome—conceded to be as exquisitely 
Greek in its ornamentation as grandly Roman in its con- 
struction—is reproduced at a cost of $10,000 in a model of 
superb character. An entrance may be gained through a 
gate at'the side for a closer examination of the exquisite, 
gemlike beauty of the interior of this circular edifice, with 
its splendid vault covering the dome that rises in the form 
of a hemisphere above the attica. The interior of the build- 
ing measured 132 feet in diameter, with an equal height 
given thedome. The architectural restoration—in one-twen- 
tieth scale—is the work of M. Chipiez, and Poulin is the ac- 
credited sculptor. As many as fifteen of the best figurists 
of Paris, selected in each case for special aptitudes, have 
worked on the different nude and draped figures among the 
sculptures. These are copies of ancient statues hypotheti- 
cally illustrating the original series. They are numerously 
disposed without and in the gilded interior niches, alternate- 
ly semicircular and rectangular, with which the wall is 
broken. The marble decoration of the walls with the fine 
columns of yellow marble—giallo antico—is ever to be 
praised; in every part the utmost delicagy characterizes the 
ornament. Inthe mouldings, in the roof of real bronze, and 
in every detail this refinement is perfect. For the mono- 
lithic columns of the portico—which Viollet-le-Duc says was 
an after-thought, a monument on the front of another mon- 
ument—a selection has been made of Scotch granite, to get 
the figuring proportionate to that of the coarser-grained 
material used for the original structure. 

A model preserved, like that of the Parthenon, under glass, 
is a reproduction of the Arch of Constantine, adding an in- 
teresting study as an amalgamation of styles. The architect 
of this copy is Mercatali, and Trabacchi and Cencetti have 
executed the sculptures. To the facade of the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame which is exhibited the entire model will be 
united before the end of the summer. With a length of 
twenty-five feet, this will form an imposing feature in the 
collection. The first cost is 57,500 francs, while $12,000 is 
the entire estimated expenditure for this acquisition. 

One of the finest of German types, as it is one of the most 
remarkable in the combination of ornament and constructive 
features, is offered in the model of the Marktstrasse facade 
of the Knochenhauer Amthaus—designated in this collection 
as the House of the Butchers’ Guild—made by Herr Kist- 
hardt in one-tenth scale, and finished, as in the original, in 
polychromy. While its forms of ornament are from the 


‘Renaissance, and showing the richest product‘in wood-carv- 


ing, the structure throughout is Gothic, except in capitals 
and forms of windows; the impression resulting from the ad- 
mixture of the two styles is acknowledged as that of fault- 
less unity. The building was erected in 1529. The combined 
societies of the shoemakers, tanners, bakers, and butchers had 
the name courts, in contradistinction to the guilds (the name, 
house of the court—‘‘ amthaus”—having thus its origin), 
and the courts endeavored to beautify their buildings in a 
higher degree than had been attained by the guilds. In 
applying a name to the model, this distinction between the 
courts and the guilds seems to have been disregarded. It 
is, of course, unimportant. 

The Amthaus der Knochenhauer—the court-house of the 
butchers—excelled those of the allied societies. The beau- 
tifully. executed ornament in foliage in horizontal bands 
combines figures and lifelike heads. The Lamb of God fig- 
ured as the emblem, holding a banner with one foot, is signifi- 
cant of the near relation of the court with the church. 

Many of the casts obtained for this collection are from 
works of large size. One of the most conspicuous is the 
Erectheion Portico, from the Pandrosium, among the rich 
and varied Greek series, illustrating, as this does in the high- 
est degree, the elegance of the Ionic style. An altar from 
the theatre of Bacchus, a large window from the fagade of 
the Certosa, the Carthusian monastery at Pavia, and a clois- 
ter arch from the same place are among the interesting types 
selected. The pulpit of Santa Croce, and that of the Siena 
Cathedral, by. Pisano, are shown with other fine reproduc- 
tions of Italian works. Several of the additional examples 
grouped in this series are equally important, among these 
being the monument of Count Bourgival at Breda, a com- 
plete bay of the cloister of St. John Lateran at Rome, with 
mosaics colored as in the original, the Jubé of the Limoges 
Cathedral as a good example of early French Renaissance— 
mutilated in revolutionary times in the panels, from which 
the French arms have been knocked off—a pilaster from the 
choir screen of Chartres, showing the transition from Gothic 
to Rennaissance, doors by Jean Goujon, and other valuable 
forms in architectural ornament. The celebrated choir 
screen from St. Michael’s at Hildesheim, and the quaint 
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Bernward column of Romanesque work from the same 
place, are German types of characteristic value. One of 
the most richly ornamented. of this series is the shrine of 
St. Sebald at Nuremberg, the ‘‘ Sebaldusgrab,” celebrated 
among shrines on account of the wonderfully fine brass 
baldachin made for it by Peter Vischer, adorned in the high- 
est degree with statuettes and delicately treated architectural 
ornamental forms. The color of the original bronzes is per- 
fectly imitated in the cast. 

Some good illustrations of old Norse-work have been ob- 
tained, and of carved doorways of Aal and Flaa, with the 
interlacing serpent decoration, such examples from the 
Scandinavian museums being exact fac-similes in color, as 
otherwise. 

Two new pieces of some importance now added are the 
carved wooden portals from the western facade of the basi- 
lica St. Sauveur at Aix, of the sixteenth century, and the 
Virgin of the St. Anne portal of the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, with the architectural setting, as well as the sculpture. 

An agreeable effect is given in this collection by the slight 
coloring applied to modify the glaring whiteness of new 
casts. E 
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A WELL-MERITED TRIBUTE TO 
AMERICAN ART. 


THE Society of American Wood -Engravers has just re- 
ceived the ‘‘ Diploma of Honor” awarded it by the jury of 
the International Art Exhibition of Berlin for 1891. “ There 
was no higher prize than this given, and it is a trophy to be 
proud of. It measures about seventeen inches in height by 
twelve in breadth, having a margin besides of two inches: 
it is printed in the colors of the German Empire—red, black, 
and gold—on a faultless sheet of vellum, appearing like white 
velvet; from the folded margin of the bottom is suspended 
by red and white ribbons an exquisitely turned boxwood 
box, containing the great seal of the Exhibition Association, 
the whole contained in a finely finished roll-box of Turkey 
morocco, It is inscribed as follows: 

“Unter dem Allerhéchesten Protectorate Ihrer Majestat 
der Kaiserin und Koénigin Friedrich, die Preis-Jury der In- 
ternationalen Kunst -Ausstellung zu Berlin, 1891, hat dem 
Holzschneider in Anerkennung Ihrer Meisterschaft, das 
Ehren-Diplom anerkannt, Berlin, den 4ten Juni, 1891. Die 
Ausstellungs-Commission. Signed by the president, A. von 
Werner, and the first secretary, K. Hoffacker.” 

A testimonial so creditable to American art-workers is an 
honor to the nation, and should have a conspicuous place in 
some public art depository, like the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art of this city, or the Museum of Graphic Arts at Wash- 
ington, where it may be seen of all people. 

The*society which has obtained this distinguished recog- 
nition has just completed the tenth year of its existence. Its 
purpose is to ‘‘ advance art in wood-engraving.” Its supreme 
effort in furtherance of this object was the production five 
years ago of a collection of twenty-five large engravings 
from the work of American artists, which was published by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers in. {wo forms, the first, an édition 
de luze, consisting of a portfolio of ‘‘ Japan proofs”; and the 
second, a popular edition, in which the engravings were 
printed on heavy plate paper. 

The society has won honors in two other. international 
exhibitions, viz., in that of Vienna, 1883, and of the Exposi- 
tion Universal at Paris in 1889. At present it is employed, 
under the encouragement of Mr. Halsey C. Ives, Commis- 
sioner of Fine Arts, in getting up a unique exhibit of original 
and purely art work for the Columbian Exhibition. 


THE LOTUS POOL IN CENTRAL PARK. 

Nortu of the upper reservoir Central Park presents a 
landscape remarkably free and bold. The broad meadows, 
wooded eminences, streamlets, and lakelets combine in an 
impressive effect of space and remoteness. In the deep de- 
pression south of Harlem Heights a rocky stream, fed by 
living rills, connects the three water sheets known as the 
Pool, the Loch, and Harlem Mere. The Pool, at the head- 
waters in the extreme west of the Park, lies in a situation 
peculiarly genial. Except along the winding tree-bordered 
outlet, wooded hills surround it upon three sides, and, with 
the steep slope and high wall opposite 10ist Street, shield 
it completely from cold winds, while serving to focus upon 
it the warmest sun rays. 

In certain elements of this deep, irregularly outlined tarn, 
with its picturesque tiny coves, head-lands, and one island, 
northern latitude does not figure. It is essentially a semi- 
tropical pool, in which thrive unnurtured those southern ex- 
otics, the gold-fish and lotus lily. Between two deltas, 
formed at the mouths of rivulets, the Egyptian plants flour- 
ish so vigorously that, spreading through growth of their 
bulbous roots, they have half filled the upper part of the 
basin. 

Last summer and autumn the broad green lily-pads and 
upraised white. pink-flecked blossoms were a cool, fresh 
vision of delight to the pedestrian threading the wood-path 
along this romantic water chain. With the coming of win- 
ter they faded, and in the severe cold weather the pool be- 
same frozen over. For a long time the white snow -ice 
continued at the upper end of the basin, enclosing the dead 
brown stalks and broad withered leaves, while blown by 
winds about the sheeted surface were scattered the great 
dun-tinted seed cups, in shape a half-sphere, the flat side 
perforated like a honey-comb. 

The ice thawed slowly, and through the cold weather of 
March the Pool kept on its winter look. But in the last 
bright days of the month, when the grass was becoming 
green and the tree twigs were freshening with the rising 
sap, there suddenly appeared among the lifeless lily-pads 
warm gleams of red and other forms like finny shadows. 
The gold-fish and young carp had emerged from their win- 
ter’s retirement in the middle depths of the basin. Lurking 
‘in the shadow of a crumpled lotus leaf, or beneath a half- 
fallen stalk, the gold-fish tranquilly poise at rest, now and 
then swimming languidly out to nose at some floating 
speck. Often one of these bright-hued swimmers will be 
attended by a little school of carp, somewhat in the fashion 
of pilot-fishes with the shark. 

The lotus lilies will bide their time of coming forth until 
air and water become more warmly tempered in late spring. 
Then the leaves will widen green upon the water, and in 
the first month of summer the splendid flowers will begin to 
bloom in.a blossoming that does not cease until the autumn 
frosts. Bright salamanders, frogs, aud water insects will 
lend graceful animation while sharing the glad summer life 
in the Lotus Pool, so unique and romantic among the many 

* beautiful landscape passages of New York's famous Park. 
CLARENCE, PULLEN. 
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MODEL OF THE PARTHENON, ATHENS. 
M Jovy, Sculptor. Restorations by Cuantes Curriez. Scale of Model, one-twentieth of Fall Size. 
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SCULPTURAL ORNAMENT IN DOOR OF CHARTRES CATHEDRAL. 
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SECTION OF ow anes HALL OF THE GREAT TEMPLE AT KARNAK. MODEL OF THE AR 
odel by Pouin, on Scale of one-twentiett Size. ; : : 4 ee SATE, Seema 
entieth of Full Size. Sculptors, Tranacout and Cenogrti. Architect, MERoATALt. Model on one-twentieth Scale. 
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THE RURALES, OR RURAL GUARDS. 
Raised for the Purpose of putting down Highway Robbery. 


THE CAVALRY OF THE LINE. 


EL CINCO DE MAYO, CITY OF MEXICO.—Drawn sy FREDERIC REMIN 
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PROGRESS. 


He led the van of Progress till he stood 
Upon the height he oft had hoped to gain, 
While far below him rolled the human flood— 

So far below he feared his labor vain. 
Yet slowly onward poured the mighty stream, 
While he, the leader, sat him down to dream. 


‘The world is slow,” he said, ‘‘the pathway hard, 
Yet I have reached the goal; the path is made, 
And I am weary, bruised, torn, and scarred.” 
Then closed his eyes within the pleasant shade, 
And as the world’s great army nearer crept, 
Beside the hard-won goal the leader slept. 


At length he woke—adown the mountain slope 
Were spread the tents and shadows of the night. 
Alone he stood—bereft of Love and Hope— 
For far beyond him, on a distant height, 
The army upward toiled. His work was done, 
While he had slept had greater heights been won. 
Fravet Scorr Mines. 


EL CINCO DE MAYO. 


Wry “‘the 5th of May” should be celebrated as the great- 
est national feast-day of the Mexican year is one of those 
things ‘‘no fellah can find out.” Coming down to hard 
facts, on this day thirty years ago an advance corps of about 


3000 French troops were repulsed from a strong earth-work. 


overlooking the city of Puebla, garrisoned and protected in 
the rear by a Mexican force under General Zaragossa, vari- 
ously estimated by historians at from four to twelve thou- 
sand men. 

One can hardly blame the French; most of them were 
sick, and they had orders to fall back in case they met the 
enemy in force. But the recollection of it is dear to the 
Mexicans as the only (quast) victory won by them during the 
intervention. 

It has always seemed to me that the fall of Queretaro 
would have been a more suitable day to celebrate, as being, 
though not a victory over the French, the finale of the French 
intervention in Mexico—alike wrongly projected and illy 
carried out. Nathiless, ‘‘ El] Cinco de Mayo” not only exists, 
but grows greater in patriotic pomp and noise year by year. 

Just twenty years ago I saw it celebrated for the first time. 
The republic of Mexico was then in the throes of revolution, 
shaken to its foundations from the Gulf to the Pacific, from 
the Rio Grande to Guatemala. 

President Juarez was virtually a prisoner in his own capi- 
tal, so hemmed in by revolutionists and guerilla bands was 
it, since Porfirio Diaz had ** pronounced” against the gov- 
ernment in October of the previous year, and who, though 
repulsed in a desperate attempt to take the city by surpris- 
ing the citadel, was still no small thorn in Juarez’s side. 

The doctrine of state rights is carried to greater lengths 
in Mexico than in the United States, and President Juarez 
was certain of very few of his Governors. Some were open 
** Portiristas,” and the majority- were lukewarm, only wait- 
ing to see which way the cat was going to jump. 

It must also be remembered that Porfirio Diaz was known 
in Mexico as a gallant soldier, and, above all, an honest man. 
Had he not retaken the city and been Military Governor of 
the state of Mexico at the fall of the empire? Had he not, 
strange to say, turned over a million hard dollars to Juarez 
when he came back to his capital, after four years’ hiding 
and wandering along the northern frontier? Yes, Portirio’s 
prestige was great, and it was a serious thing for Mexico 
when, in October, 1871, he raised the standard of revolt. 

Being myself a new-comer in Mexico, and ignorant alike 
that the 5th of May (or any other day) was a national holi- 
day, I was amused the evening before at seeing all the dirty 
little street ‘‘ gamins” rushing about, waving little white, 
green, and red flags, blowing themselves up with fire-crack- 
ers, and shrieking wildly, ** Down with the French!” ‘Down 
with the French!” The poor French, thought I, are down 
enough now, aftera year’s Franco-Prussian war, the payment 
of five milliards, and the commune; and, thinking no more 
of it, turned into bed. 

’*Twas scarce light when the ‘‘ boom” of a big gun shook 
the house; another; and then I became aware of confused 
and fiendish noises—the howling of patriotic songs, dis- 
cordant yells, and a perpetual banging of fireworks. It 
must be a new revolution! And getting up to see, I hailed 
my lazy Mexican servant and asked him 
what was up. ‘The Sth of May; nothing 
more, sefior!” On inquiring further, he ex- 
patiated in a patriotic and truthful (7) man- 
ner on the glories of ** El Cinco de Mayo,” 
every word of which I should have believed 
had he not wound up with the statement 
that he was in the battle himself, and had 
been the confidential body-servant of Gen- 
eral Zaragossa. ‘‘ Would I give him a real 
to buy a glass of pulque?” I called his 
attention to the fact that only the day be- 
fore he had told me his age was eighteen, 
and that consequently he must have been 
Zaragossa’s body-servant at the early age of 
eight years, and so dismissed him gravely 
without the desired real. 

At half past ten we (some dozen English 
and Americans) congregated on the balcony 
of the Hotel Iturbide to watch the great 
parade. Far up the street to our right we 
could see the ** Plaza de Armas,” beauti- 
fully laid out into gardens only six years 
before by the poor Empress Carlotta, and 
in a few minutes, with a blare of trumpets, 
the procession swings out of it into the 
Calle Plateros, and slowly marches past us. 
First-a squad of cavalry; then the boys ’ 
from the public schools, looking very tight 
and uncomfortable in brand-new suits of = 
clothes; next three bands, the first and last 
of which were playing different tunes in 
different keys; then came the members of \N 
Congress, walking two by two, funereally ( 
solemn in dress suits and tall hats; after 
them, guarded by poiice, as if for fear of 
their running away, came the Cabinet; and 
then, in a compact square of police, taking 
up the whole width of the street from house 
to house, and walking between the Minister 
of War and Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada (the 
cruel lay monk who ‘‘did to death” poor 
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Maximilian), was a bent figure which moved me strangely. 
‘A small, rather thick-set man with a large square head; the 
dark face was of pure Southern Indian type, and beardless, 
but withal remarkable for its strength and dogged determi- 
nation. He was unmistakable, was that ‘old Indian’— 
Benito Juarez, the President of Mexico! ; 

For fourteen years had this man ruled Mexico, or partly 
so. Becoming constitutional President of the republic on 
the flight of Comonfort in 1858, he was at the head of the 
Liberal party till 1861, when the capital, up to that time held 
by the clerical party, was taken, and thereupon the “ laws of 
reform” (the present constitution of Mexico) were put in 
operation. . 

His government was hardly organized, however, when the 
French intervention commenced; and the capture by them 
of Puebla, in 1863, drove President Juarez and his govern- 
ment into the far northern states of the republic. Here he 
wandered for more than four years, still keeping up his court 
and a determined guerilla warfare with the French, and not 
returning to his capital till July, 1867. 

In 1871 Juarez was re-elected President, his opponents 
being Porfirio Diaz and Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada. In this 
way, then, had he passed the last fourteen years of troublous 
life through foreign invasion and continuous civil war; but 
still the dogged Indian spirit remained, only to be snuffed 
out two short months later by kindly death. 

My soliloquy on the President was rudely broken into by 
two blatant brass bands following him; after which came 
one or more (I forget which) regiments of infantry and a 
regiment of cavalry, slouchy and unsoldierlike; and after 
that ‘the deluge,” all the ‘‘leperos” (half-brothers to the 
Italian lazaroni) and small boys in town. 

But there was no real enthusiasm; all was dead and dull. 
It seemed rather that the procession was marching to a fu- 
neral than to the National Theatre to feast and make patri- 
otic speeches and sing patriotic.songs on the greatest of 
Mexico’s feast days. ° 

Eighteen years after, I watched the procession on the 
“Cinco de Mayo” from the same balcony. How changed 
the scene! How changed the actors! Flags and gay bunt- 
ing stream from every house along the street. The decora- 
tions on the German and Spanish clubs, and on the Jockey 
Club opposite to us, are really superb. 

The poor old ‘‘serenos” who used sleepily to drone out 
the passing hours—inefficient as ever was Dogberry and his 
watcii—are changed into an able, courteous police force, 
excellently drilled and uniformed. Smart orderlies clatter 
up and down; a stirring burst of martial music heralds the 
approach of the Chapultepec regiment, well dressed, armed, 
and soldierlike, which swings up the street towards the 
Plaza, where the procession will form opposite the Palace. 
Cabinet officers, Governors from other states, Senators, and 
Deputies rattle by in neat carriages; squads of Rural Guards 
are coming in from all the surrounding districts. The side- 
walks fill up with people out for a holiday lark. Even the 
old Iturbide Hotel brightens up with pretty American gowns 
and prettier faces. A general officer, magnificently horsed, 
and covered with decorations, trots past at the head of his 
brilliant staff, and he has hardly gained the Plaza when, 
with a long roll of drums, the head of the column files out 
of it and down the street, amid the ‘‘ vivas” of the crowd. 
This was composed of a squadron of what are known as 
the ‘‘ Palace Gendarmerie,” picked men from the mounted 
police and cavalry regiments, whose duty is only guard duty 
in and round the Palace, and escorting the President when 
he goes out. In mount, equipment, and smartness I ques- 
tion if a finer body of cavalry exists in any country. Gen- 
eral Miles, I happen to know, was especially struck by their 
looks. 

Next comes the inevitable school-boy, waving each a blue, 
green, or white flag; but how changed from the boy of twenty 
years ago! Well dressed and happy, and his name is legion. 
I thought they never would have done marching past, eight 
abreast, in open order; and then, at a given signal, once in a 
while executing a very pretty figure, whereby the middle file 
of each company took close order, the next two files slightly 
more open, the next more so still, while the head and tail 
files were still in their open order, and the whole company 
looked like two triangles with their apexes brought together. 
Then the centre files swung into open order, and the lead- 
ing files into close, and as no two boys next each other had 
the same-colored flag, the effect was that of a beautiful living 
kaleidoscope half a mile long. 

A good military band followed, and then regiment after 
regiment, band after band, till one wondered where all the 
troops came from. 


WHAT NEW YORK MAY COME TO IF THE SIDEWALK DRYGOODS-BOX NUISANCE IS NOT ABATED. 
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“ Halt!” “ Halt!” rang out down the line. Directly below 
us was the Seventh Regiment of Cavalry, the crack regiment 
of Mexico, with its equally famous band. The horsing of 
this regiment is superb—picked horses, rather large for the 
Mexican breed, mostly shades of bay and brown, but each 
company perfectly matched in color. The men of the Sey. 
enth, too, look abler and sprier than the rest of the troops, 

Three taps of the drum, and as the word ** March!” passes 
down the line, and the band strikes up the hymn of the day, 
‘*The March of Zaragossa,” a roar of ‘‘ vivas” and shouts 
greets the gallant Seventh from the sidewalk below, and re- 
echoes up to the flat roofs of the houses, which, as well as 
the balconies, are crowded with people. 

The Seventh are past, and then come the Rurales, or Rural 
Guards, a body of troops raised for the purpose of putting 
down highway robbery. Porfirio Diaz. wise man, when he 
first became President, put to practical use the old saying, 
‘Set a thief to catch a thief,” and organized, under the gen- 
eralship of one of the most noted guerilla chiefs ([ had al- 
most said cutthroats), the most decent of the bandits into the 
Rural Guards, who, after hanging and shooting a great num- 
ber of their less fortunate ex-comrades for the first two years, 
finally put down highway robbery in Mexico. An English 
cavalry officer of distinction told me that he considered the 
Rurales the finest body of irregular horse he had ever seen. 
Their uniform is very tasty— yellow buckskin with white 
embroidery. 

Hark! What is that storm of “ vivas” up the street? Here 
come the Deputies and Senators and Governors in carriages; 
but every head is craned to see one figure in the last car- 
riage of all—a tall, dark, stern-looking man in a general’s 
uniform, with close-cut gray, almost white, hair, and black 
eyebrows and mustache, who is continually bowing to the 
shouting crowd. 2 ; 

It is te Porfirio Diaz, the proud President of the Repub- 
lic of Mexico; and rightly proud may he be as he thinks 
over the change in Mexico in the last eighteen years. To 
whom is due the past ten years’ peace and prosperity? To 
himself alone.’ And even if there are two or three ugly little 
reminiscences during them, they were forced upon him for 
the good of the commonweal. 

The country has been actually at peace for the first time 
since its birth. From being an Ultima Thule, it has taken 
its place among the nations. Its railroads, telegraphs, elec- 
tric lighting, steamboat lines, its diplomatic relations with 
other countries, the development of its wonderful natural 
riches—mines, timber, hemp, coffee, tobacco, sugar, rubber, 
and an infinity of other things—and, above all, its educa- 
tional system—all these are due to the brains and de- 
termination of Porfirio Diaz. Long may he live to gov- 
ern the country! Never mind the anomaly of the govern- 
ment being called a republic when it is really a milita 
despotism. If your despot. is an able and honest man, it 
is the best form of government the world knows. 

There is now really no strong man in Mexico to take Diaz’s 
place. General Corona—murdered, alas! by a lunatic a short 
while ago—was broad and able enough to have succeeded 
him, but there is no man else. The fierce old General Gon- 
zales, the one-armed ex-President, who feareth neither man, 
God, nor devil, is as happy as a sick man can be in his Gov- 
ernorship of Guanajuato, and he has not the following to 
oppose Diaz. 

The long procession has passed, bound outward into the 
paseo leading to Chapultepec, where is to be unveiled, with 
due pomp and ceremony, the statue of Guatimotzin, the last 
and most daring of the Aztec kings, whose death by torture 
is an everlasting blot on Cortez’s good name. Let them 
go and see the show who like it, and let. me try and remember 
the words of the ‘‘ Hymn of Zaragossa,” the Mexican call 
to arms after the battle of Puebla—noble words set to as 
noble music as ever was composed—which we heard the 
Seventh Regiment band strike up in honor of the day: 


“Si el Valiente de Sanchez viviera 


Nunca la Francia podia reinar, 
Correrien arroyos de sangre 
Como corren las olas del mar. 
Dond’ estas Zaragossa Valiente, 


Dond’ esta tu lucido excuadron?” Ete. 


Of which I venture to give a very bald translation: 


If Sanchez the Valiant were living, 

France could never our conqueror be 3 
Downward rivers of blood would be rushing 
As rush onward the waves of the sea. 

Where art “thou,” Zaragossa the Valiant, 
Where thy squadrons in glittering array? Ete. 


Maurice KINGSLEY. 
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GovERNOR FLOWER HAS JUST NOW an opportunity of en- 

dearing himself to every sportsman in this State. If he will 
veto the disgracefully garbled game bill that has been recent- 
ly passed, he will win our everlasting gratitude. 
” All the good work of the Syracuse convention last month 
has been completely undone by ignorant and axe-grinding 
legislators, who have shown no consideration whatsoever for 
the protection of our game. Half of them do not know a 
woodcock from a robin, and the other half is not interested 
in anything that does not directly concern them, 

The Codification Commission bill, endorsed with recom- 
mendations by sportsmen at the Syracuse convention, has 
heen shorn of its best features. These cockney legislators 
have cut out altogether the clause prohibiting spring shoot- 
ing—and, by-the-way, President Harrison, no matter how 
cood a shot he may be, Proved himself a very poor sort of 
sportsman by going spring shooting this year. They have 
enlarged the district permitting woodcock-shooting after 
August Ist, and added four more counties to those already 
exempt from the snipe law. Protection has-been removed 
entirely from the hawks. But probably the worst feature 
in the entire muddle is the clause permitting the shooting of 
hares (vulgo, rabbits) at all seasons. This simply means, in 
plain English, that all men 
with poaching proclivities 
may hunt the year round, 
under the excuse that they 
are out after hares, and 
bang over anything and 
everything in sight. Alto- 
gether the bill is an abso- 
lute dead failure, and bit- 
terly disappointing to the 
sportsmen of this State. 

THE SALE OF THE “‘ GLo- 
RIANA” to Dr. W. B. Hop- 
kins, of Philadelphia, sets 

achtsmen wondering what 

f(r. Morgan is going to do, 
and whether this and the 
disposal of the steamer 
Javelin mean he is to retire 
from active participation 
in the sport. It looks to 
us as though Mr. Morgan 
had a very long head on 
his shoulders. Just now, at 
the opening of the season, and with last year’s splendid rec- 
ord bebind her, the Gloriana commands a good price; the 
racing 46-footers will have their day and pass away, and, 
probably, two years from now not one of them will bring a 
quarter what they cost to-day. Mr. Morgan has left for this 
year the Herreshoff 35-footer, which will have the class to 
itself, however, but he will probably be heard from again by 
another season. Dr. Hopkins may be depended on to sus- 
tain the reputation of the Gloriana as a racer; she will give 
the Wasp and the rest of the class every opportunity for a 
contest. ‘ 
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CATCHER COOGAN, 


SOMETHING IS WRONG WITH THE HARVARD CREW. In- 
stead of improving during the past week, it has, in my opin- 
ion, rapidly lost ground. As I watched them driving their 
shell along the other afternoon, faults which up to that time 
I had believed the crew did not possess were noticeable. 
Although the water was comparatively smooth, there was 
considerable splashing both at the beginning and end of each 
stroke. In consequence, the shell was seldom on an even 
keel, and the men were laboring over their work. They were 
evidently not trying to do their best, and gave the impression 
of rebelling against Captain Kelton’s sharp commands. Now 
nothing will ruin the prospects of a crew quicker than lack 
of harmony among its members, and this is the time of year 
when a crew is either made or spoiled. It requires the ut- 
most delicacy on. the part of those in charge to keep the men 
up to their work. They have been training hard all winter, 
and as the warm days of spring come on, the natural incli- 
nation of the men is to exert themselves as little as possible. 
As they see the other men in college enjoying themselves 
prior to the hard grind for the final examinations, they feel 
uneasy and irritable, and it requires not a little tact on the 
part of a captain to keep them in good-humor. While I am 
a strong believer in strict discipline for a college crew, I am 
equally convinced that such a thing as driving a college crew 
to its work is impossible. 


HOWEVER THIS MAY BE, the fact remains that something 
must be done to shake the Harvard crew together. If not, 
then they might just as well stop rowing, for you can never 
get speed out of a shell unless the eight men in the boat are 
working heart and soul for the same object. 

When a class crew can almost hold the ’varsity for an 
eighth of a mile, it is high time the ’varsity woke up to the 
fact of there being work before them. This, was what hap- 
pened to the Harvard crew the other day. Possibly the 
surprise which it received has had not a little to do with the 
discouraged manner in which they have since gone about 
their work. If so, then the men in the Harvard eight 
are made of poorer stuff than I gave them credit of being. 
Come, Harvard, brace up, and show yourselves men, and 
not school-boys. We want to see a good race at New Lon- 
ion next June, but you will spoil it all if you keep on as you 
have the past week. 


SvCH A CANARD AS THAT THE YALE CREW had gone to Phil- 
adelphia to remain under the care of Bob Cook until the 
race in June, while it may do no harm among understand- 
ing readers, is productive of the worst results to. the cause 
of college athletics. The college man readily discerns the 
improbability of such a procedure, but many another, un- 
familiar with the college curriculum, might accept it as gos- 
pel truth, and be influenced thereby against sending his boy 
to college. There is always so much hue and cry over the 
sacrifice of studies to athletics that such statements are too 
easily swallowed; and every one of these fanciful tales, born 
in the mind of some penny-a-liner, means, when sent out 
through the medium of the press, a death-blow to the hopes 
of scores of young men anxious to enjoy the advantages of 
a college education. : 

Such a thing as permitting an athletic organization to 
spend a term away from college would not be tolerated by 
any faculty of any university or college in this country. In 
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tact, the occasional absence of a day at a time, even for the 
scheduled contests, is regarded with a critical eye, and limit- 


ed to a certain number, which may not be exceeded under 
any pretext. 


INSTEAD OF REMAINING IN NEw York last Wednesday 
to attend the laying of the Grant Monument corner-stone, 
Princeton men went down to attend the obsequies of the 
nine at Princeton, where the University of Pennsylvania 
had raised the legend 6-0. The game is summed up ina 
few words—Pennsylvania played great ball, and Princeton 
played as though it was their first game of the season; in- 
deed, they did not do so well as their first game with the 
New Yorks. They made five errors, and throughout the 
bine innings got one scratch hit. On the other hand, Penn- 
sylvania batted Young hard and often, and seemed to find 
him at will. It was expected the game would be very close, 
for the teams are really evenly matched; but Young gave 
the first man to the bat his base on balls, the second made a 
hit to right field which passed Spooner, and Pennsylvania 
scored two runs. The drubbing will do Princeton good; it 
was their first hard game, and they went to pieces. Unless 
they pull thenrselves together for a clean fielding game, 
Harvard will repeat the University of Pennsylvania dose on 
the 7th, for the Cambridge men are heavy batters. When 
they did manage to hit the ball, there was néver enough 
steam behind it to carry it out of the in-field. Guild will re- 
main on first base. Chris Payne, ’95, brother of the old left- 
fielder Payne, will be tried this week in right field, and 
Trenchard may be tried at centre for a batter. It would be 
too bad to lose Wright, who is a beautiful fielder, but Prince- 
ton needs batters badly. Trainer McMasters has made 
Princeton’s diamond the envy of the colleges. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA has a very strong 
nine, and its games with Harvard, Yale, and Princeton have 
‘proved it to be a steady one. Asa matter of fact, however, 
Bayne’s remarkably clever pitching has struck out so many 
men that the in-field has hardly had a good test of its work- 
ing. In the game with Princeton it had absolutely nothing 
to do. Vail at short had a couple of chances, but he was 
hardly called on to move out of his tracks. Mackey and 
Lansing in the ouit-field are strong in their positions and at 
the bat. In fact, the nine, as a whole, is a hard-hitting one. 
Bayne and Coogan are very clever, the cleverest combina- 
tion in any of the colleges to-day. Coogan throws quickly 
and accurately. Lehigh gave them a surprise and a 7-1 
beating Saturday. The smaller colleges seem to be ‘in it” 
this year. 


HARVARD’S NINE HAS TAKEN A BRACE‘the past week, be- 
ginning with the second Brown game, which was closely 
contested, and won by Brown, 4-3, after eleven innings. 
The first game with Brown ended in the Providence men 
going off the field because of Umpire Cobb’s decisions. 
Although many of the colleges continue putting in as um- 
pire some member of either team who is not playing, the 
practice is a bad one, and very frequently ends in trouble. 
It is highly essential to the satisfaction of ail concerned that 
the umpire be disinterested, 
and this he cannot be (at 
least in the eyes of the spec- 
tator) if he is a member of 
either one of the competing 
nines. It is not such a dif- * 
ficult matter to get an um- 
pire not an alumnus or un- 
dergraduate of the compet- 
ing nines, and he should by 
all means be procured. Har- 
vard’s game with Brown 
gave her just the kind of 
work the men needed, and 
the result was apparent in 
the two subsequent games 
with Dartmouth. In the 
one on April 27th they 
played very good ball, al- 
though Highlands was 
handicapped in his work 
by an injured catcher, Up- 
ton, who let four balls get 
past him. Harvard’s im- 
provement is shown by her 
beating Dartmouth, 4-3, 
after the latter had defeated the U. of P., 8-0, which had, in 
its turn, earlier, run up a score of 13-9 on Harvard. . Still, 
the men show a tendency to go to pieces at critical moments, 
and the error column is too well filled. This, however, is 
equally applicable to both Yale and Princeton; the U. of P. 
is by far the steadiest nine of the four. Harvard is batting 
strongly, but cannot win on that alone. If she continues to 
improve in fielding, and Highlands has no off day and Up- 
ton holds him, Harvard will come very near winning the 
game with Princeton May 7th. 





PITCHER BAYNE. 


THE ALL-ENGLISH INTERNATIONAL ATHLETIC FESTIVAL 
scheme grows apace. A recent letter from Mr. J. Astley 
Cooper, the originator of the idea, says committees have 
been formed in England, Australia, and Africa, and discus- 
sion of the project is well under way. Both Oxford and 
Cambridge have agreed to lend their support, and Mr. Coop- 
er assures us in his letter that the ‘‘speculative element” 
will be kept out, and that ‘there need be no fear of the 
character of those who will participate in the contest,” as 
everything will be done to elevate rather that lower the 
standard of sport. Mr. Cooper writes that they are waiting 
anxiously for an expression of opinion from American col- 
lege men, and earnestly requests a discussion of the subject 
by us and official recognition. I have heard of no action 
being taken in the matter, and sitice everybody's business is 
nobody's business, I suggest the formation immediately of a 
committee to be composed of the president and captain of 
the Yale and Harvard boat clubs, and. the presidents and 
captains of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton football and track 
athletic associations. This committee can then take up the 
discussion of our joining in the International Festival, pre- 
sent it to the proper authorities, and finally send an official 
expression of opinion to Mr. Cooper. 


SINCE SOME ONE MUST TAKE the initiative, Mr. Forbes, 
president of the Harvard's Boat Club, as being the first in 
America approached on the subject, is probably the one to 
issue invitations for a conference. The correspondence I 
have from Mr. Cooper is at the service of the committee. 
There can be no two opinions on the desirability of an inter- 
national contest. We have long been cherishing the idea of 
an eight-oared shell race with England, and the present seems 
to be rather an auspicious year for its fulfilment; we want 
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to pit our track athletes, and especially our football elevens, 
against the Englishmen. The festival would practically be- 
come a contest between Oxford and Cambridge on the one 
side, and Harvard, Yale, and Princeton on the other. It 
would build up a feeling of good-fellowship between the 
*varsities, and work greatly to the advancement of amateur 
sport on both-sides of the water. When the American com- 
mittee sends its letter to Mr. Cooper, it should make our rec- 
ognition of the project conditional on the adoption of at least 
these two resolutions: that the entries for the track athletic 
events Close at least three months before the contest, to give 
full time to investigate the amateur status of Australian en- 
tries, and that the Festival be held in the United States ev- 
ery other period. Our athletes would very likely represent 
at least fifty per cent. of the winners, and it would hardly 
be fair, therefore, for the Festival to be held always in Lon- 
don. I shall be very glad to hear from any one interested 
in this project, and trust the colleges will immediately ap- 
point delegates and get the committee under way. 


THE PRINCETON-COLUMBIA GAMES, to be held May 14th 
on the Berkeley Oval, are likely to be the most interesting 
of the year, because of the uncertainty of the result. The 
popular impression gives Princeton the contest by a large 
number of points, but the popular impression, in this case at 
least, is somewhat premature. Columbia began the year with 
the poorest outlook in her athletic history, but by dint of 
energetic management on thé part of Captain Lloyd Collis, 
and good luck in the acquisition of three well-known ath- 
letes in the Law School, her team on the 14th will be stout 
enough to keep the question of supremacy open until the 
last event. Princeton’s. team will be one of the strongest 
she has ever sent out—quite as good in quality as the best, 
and greatly improved-in quantity. Captain Vredenburgh 
took up the work this spring where ex-Captain Roddy laid 
it down, and has pushed it on to a most successful issue. 
Only two or three years ago we were accustomed to seeing 
but half a dozen men wearing the orange and black.at the 
Intercollegiate. Last year there was quite a showing, and 
this year there will be a still better one. It was a happy 
thought that brought about these dual games between Prince- 
ton and Columbia. They will build up athletics at each 
college, and the contest will draw enough spectators to en- 
rich their treasuries by a good round sum. 


THE SPRINTS WILL BRING OUT four fast men: for Prince- 
ton, Vredenburgh and Swain; for Columbia, Harding; and 
E. C. Moen, captain of Harvard’s’91 team. In the 100 yards 
it will be very close between Vredenburgh, Harding, and 
Swain; Harding beat Vredenburgh at the In-door Cham- 
pionships; in the 75'yards it was an extremely close deci- 
sion; and in the 150, Vredenburgh slipped on turning a cor- 
ner. Harding is a very fast starter, and has improved great- 
ly in his running, but a close-second seems conservative, 
with Swain pushing him hard. Where three men are so 
evenly matched, everything depends on the start. In the 
220 it will be Vredenburgh, Swain, Harding, or Moen. Co- 
Jumbia will take first in the high hurdles with Harding, and 
probably second with N. L. Deming (Yale, ’90), though, un- 
Jess he is topping the sticks in his old form, McLanahan 
(Princeton), who is doing 17 seconds, will beat him out. 
The low hurdles are also Columbia’s, with J. P. Lee (Har- 
vard, ’91), who holds the world’s record of 244 seconds, and 
Harding. It is possible Lee may start in the 220 flat for a 
place, and to save Harding, but likely enough Moen will be 
able to take care of third in that event. Lee beat Vreden- 
burgh in the 220 flat last year at the Intercollegiate, but 
that was after a season’s training, and it is doubtful if he is 
in better shape.than third now. The low hurdle will be a 
gift for him. Princeton will take all the points in the 440. 
These are McCampbell and Black, doing under 538, and Bro- 
kaw, Hosford, and Grey all improving. 


IN THE 880, PRINCETON has Crane and Betts doing under 
2.06, and Turner and Roddy. Turner will win whichever 
event he enters, and may take both. Columbia will have 
no one but Vosburgh, who has not been training, but should 
do well enough to get second in the half, unless Roddy has 
been getting into form. Woodbridge will probably take 
the mile, though if Whitney comes into shape he will make 
a very hot race. Princeton has*a good novice in Koehler, 
who may create a surprise, and Columbia has a novice, 
Kingsiey, who did % lately in 3.31 on a bad track, and is 
likely to make it warm for the place man. Collis will take 
the walk, though Borcherling has improved in form, and 
Iglehart may beat Ottley for place. Hall and Knap are 
counted to give Columbia 7 points in the bicycle, Grandin 
taking third for Princeton. Columbia has Hinman, who 
won the Intercollegiate hammer in ’90 with 97 feet, and 
Morris, who did 93 feet at Trinity, against Beveridge, Tay- 
lor, and Wheeler, of Princeton, none of whom have reached 
those figures. In the shot it is a toss-up, Hinman and the 
Princeton men having done about the same. Columbia 
should take the pole-vault with Bowman, who has done 
equal to 9.6, while Sill, Princeton, has reached 9.2 (Harding 
may go in this for a place), and the high jump with Lee 
(record 5.10): Deeming and Sill will have a close tussle for 
second; each has done 5.7. In the broad jump, Columbia 
has Pell, who has done 21.5, and Shipman, 20 feet. Prince- 
ton has Henchin, 20.3, Turner, and one or two others, who 
have cleared 20 feet. 


COLUMBIA’s CLASS RACES on Saturday gave the first op- 
portunity for a glimpse at the Freshman crew. 
broke an oar before they had gone an eighth, but the young- 
sters hung to their work manfully, and showed plenty of 
beef and sand, two very necessary qualities. For the rest 
there is not enough body work, but they do very well, and 
are promising under the good coaching of Starr Taintor. 


THe OPEN-AIR HorsE Suow begins its good work next 
Monday with upwards of 500 entries and the most prominent 
horsemen hereabouts among the exhibitors. Few people 
have any idea of the tremendous labor this show on such 
short time has entailed. It is the first affair of its kind, and 
should have the hearty support of every sportsman in the 
city. 


Tue Horsk AND CATTLE SHow Sociéty is a pioneer in 
the field for the encouragement of our breeders. We are 
sorely in need of its work. The present show should not 
be expected to be a howling success; there has not been the 
time; but if it awakens just the smallest life in our horse- 
men, it will have begun its existence most auspiciously. 
There is a good show of thoroughbreds and hackneys, and 
all the other classes are well filled with chosen individuals. 
The entries include harness-horses, 85; tandems, 24; four- 
in-hands, 7; ponies, 60; saddle- horses, 107; hunters, 131; 
‘high-steppers, 49. CaspaR W. WHITNEY. 
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EDWARD SOMERVILLE 
JAFFRAY. 

REPRESENTATIVE alike of the old- 
time merchant and of all that is best 
and foremost in the business life of 
to-day was Edward Somerville Jaf- 
fray, head of the mercantile house of 
E. 38. Jaffray & Co., who died at his 
residence in this city on April 23d. Of 
Scotch-English descent, he was born in 
London on March 23,1816. His father, 
a prominent London merchant, estab 
lished, with his firm, a branch house in 
this city in 1809. The son came to 
America in 1833 to assume a subordi- 
nate position in the New York house, 
of which he eventually became the 
head, carrying it forward to promi- 
nence and high suecess. A leading 
member of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce and a director of the Com- 
mercial Union Fire-insurance Com- 
pany, Mr. Jaffray’s ability and integri- 
ty were so widely recognized that he 
was frequently called upon to arbitrate 
in differences between other firms. 
He was an ex-Vice-President of the 
Union League Club, a member of the 
New York Yacht Club, and was prom- 
inent in the St. George's Society, of 
which his son-in-law, Mr. F. W. J. 


THE LATE 


Hurst, was for a long time president; a portrait of Queen 
Victoria which hung in his dining-room was wont every 


year to grace the society's dinner. 


Perhaps the chief distinguishing feature of his long and 
honorable career was his conduct during the rebellion and 
the stormy days immediately preceding the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. Mr. Jaifray’s position of loyalty to the Union was 





GENERAL FRANK WHEATON. 


early and unswervingly taken; accepting unshrinkingly the 
financial losses that might ensue owing to ill feeling on the 
part-of Southern merchants, he was prompt to declare his 


sympathy with the North 
was eminently patriotic, and 
his support -of the Union 
cause with voice and purse 
liberal and unhesitating. It 
was largely due to his time- 
ly, able, and earnest work 
that Congress was dissuaded 
from the attempt to adopt 
during the darkest days of 
the struggie the absurd le- 
gislation making it a penal 
offence to speculate in gold. 
Mr. Jaffray prepared the 
memorial, and with a com- 
mittee of the Chamber of 
Commerce, went to Wash- 
ington and demonstrated the 
fallacy of such alaw. The 
result of this action was 
shown in a fall of sixty per 
cent. in the price of gold. 
Later, during the threaten- 
ing times following the 
Hayes- Tilden Presidential 
imbroglio, Mr. Jaffray draft- 
ed and circulated the peti- 
tion to Congress, eventually 
adopted in its essential fea- 
tures, asking that the dis- 
puted election be referred 
to the Supreme Court as an 
electoral commission. 

Mr. Jaffray was married 
in 1842 to Anna Phillips, 
daughter of the late Rev. 
Dr. Phillips, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church 
of this city, and he survived 
her five years. His social 
tastes were domestic, and 
while encouraging the en- 
joyments of his children in 
their brilliant society. career, 
he preferred the compan- 
ionship only of a few inti- 
mate friends of long stand- 
ing, whom he entertained 
at his house with unstinted 
hospitality. The crowning 
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During the entire war his course 





EDWARD S. JAFFRAY. 


THE HON. T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE.—([Sre Pace 439. ] 
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Nominated to be Minister to France. 





THE “WASP.” 





OSCAR C. MoCULLOCH.—[Sgs Paar 434.) 
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festivity of the year was the gathering 
at the house of his sons and daugh. 
ters and grandchildren to celebrate, on 
March 238d, the anniversary of his birth 
and of his marriage. A generous giver 
to religious and other public institu- 
tions, he bestowed large sums annually 
in unostentatious private charities. His 
life, filled with important actions and 
so fruitful of good to others, was char- 
acterized by a remarkable personal 
modesty. He refused all invitations 
to accept public office. The funeral 
took place at the First Presbyterian 
Church and was largely attended by 
prominent merchants and_ business 
men. CLARENCE PULLEN. 


THE LATEST BRIGADIER- 
GENERAL. 


On April 19th President Harrison 
sent to the Senate the name of Colonel 
Frank Wheaton, Brevet Major-Gener- 
al, to fill the vacancy of Brigadier- 
General, which had existed for several 
months. Colonel Wheaton com- 
mands the Second United States In- 
fantry, and heads the list of officers 
for promotion to the rank of Briga- 
dier-General. He was born in Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, May 8, 1833, and went through a 
civil engineering course at Brown University. In 1850 he 
was appointed assistant on the United States and Mexican 
Boundary Survey, and after having been engaged on various 
other government surveys and reconnoissances, was made 
Lieutenant of the First United States Cavalry in 1855. When 
the war broke out, he was on duty at the New York State 





COLONEL GEORGE L. ANDREWS.—[Sge Pacer 437.) 


headquarters, and joining his regiment in the field in July, 
1861, received the appointment of Lieutenant-Colonel, Second 
Rhode Island Volunteers. He commanded the regiment at 
the battle of Bull Run, and was made Colonel. Colonel 
Wheaton saw active service 
in many of the campaigns, 
and passed through a num- 
ber of battles. In 1862 the 
title of Brigadier - General, 
United States Volunteers, 
was given him, and a year 
later he was made Major 
of the Second Cavalry. 
‘*For gallant and meritor- 
ious conduct,” he received 
four more promotions dur- 
ing the bitterest time of the 
war, and at the close was 
made Major-General United 
States army, by brevet, for 
his services in the field. 
He was afterwards assigned 
to the regular infantry, with 
the title of Lieutenant-Col- 
onel, and engaged in several 
Indian wars. 

General Wheaton’s war 
record is an ample one, 
and the part that he played 
entitles him to general re- 
cognition as a brave and 
gallant soldier. The battles 
in which he took an active 
part are too numerous to 
mention, covering nearly all 
the sanguinary engagements 
along the Potomac and 
James rivers, from the first 
battle of Bull Run until the 
surrender of General Lee. 
He will retire from active 
service in May, 1897, and his 
late promotion is regarded 
by all his friends with sat- 
isfaction. The State of 
Rhode Island presented him 
with a sword of honor in 
July, 1866, for his services 
rendered during the war, 
“especially at Opequan, 
Fisher's Hill, and Middle- 
town,” where he particularly 
distinguished himself. 
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THE NEW BISHOP, OF BROOKLYN. 
From a Copyrieutep PuorouraPH BY ANDERSON, BY PxRMISSION. 


THE BISHOP OF BROOKLYN. 


On March 11th a letter was received from 
Rome announcing that the bishops, together 
with the cardinals of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion, had selected Dr. Charles E. McDonnell 
to succeed the late Bishop Loughlin as Bish- 
op of the Diocese of Brooklyn. The selec- 
tion had been duly ratified by the Pope, and 
though unexpected by the clergy of New 
York and Brooklyn, put an end at once to 
questions that promised to be vexatious and 
disturbing. The reverend fathers subscribed 
ut once to the wishes of the Holy See, and 
all joined in greeting the new bishop-elect. 

Dr. Charles Edward McDonnell is a native 
of New York city, having been born here 
thirty-nine years ago. His parents removed 
to Brooklyn shortly after, where his father 
engaged in the printing business. After a 
primary education, he went to La Salle Acad- 
emy, the St. Francis Xavier College, and 
later, completed his theological course in 
Rome at the American College. He received 
the title of Doctor of Divinity, and was or- 
dained priest in 1879. After officiating as 
assistant at St. Mary’s and St. Stephen’s 
churches, he was removed to the Cathedral 
at New York, and later became secretary to 
Cardinal McCloskey. After the Cardinal's 
death, Dr. McDonnell assumed the charge of 
secretary to Archbishop Corrigan, and after- 
wards received the appointment as Chan- 
cellor of the Province of New: York and 
Private Chamberlain to the Pope, together 
with the tile of Monseigneur. 

The new Bishop, although quite young, is 
well known among the clergy as a man of 
ability and tact. He is generally conceded as 
being admirably fitted for the high position, 
and the field that is opened to him is a wide 
one. Monseigneur McDonnell went into 
“retreat” a week prior to his consecration, 
in order to prepare himself for the duties of 
his new office. 

On Monday, April 25th, the consecration 
services were held in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York. The pomp and ritual of the 
Roman Church, the lights and incense, to- 
gether with the rich vestments of the attend- 
aut ecclesiastics, rendered the ceremonies im- 
posing and solemn. Seven thousand persons 
were present, among whom sat the widowed 
mother of:the new Bishop. All the religious 
orders of the Roman Catholic Church were 
represented. Nuns and priests, in their robes 
of black and white, to the number of five 
hundred, filled the fore part of the cathedral, 
while behind stood and sat the immense con- 
gregation. The archbishops of Montreal and 

*hiladelphia were present, as were also a 
number of other bishops and dignitaries of 
the Church. The services were conducted 
by Archbishop Corrigan, of New York, as- 
sisted m4 Bishops MeQuaid of Rochester and 
Chatard of Indiana, and a number of priests. 
After the interesting ceremonies were over 
according to the ritual, a sermon was preach- 
ed by the Very Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, 
Provincial of the Jesuits, and the services 
were concluded. The visiting and local prel- 
ates then met in the Orphan Asylum, where 
they dined with the new Bishop. A check 
for $7490 was presented to Bishop McDon- 
nell, being a gift from,the local priests. The 
check which was given him was an enormous 


affair, several feet in length and in height, 
engrossed and illuminated.’ After endorsing 
it, an ordinary certified check was handed to 
the Bishop, and the beautiful souvenir was 
preserved in memory of the occasion. The 
coat of arms of the new Bishop is shield- 
shaped, bearing several emblematical figures, 
and the mottoes ‘‘ Justitia et Pax” and *‘ Hu- 
militas.” The formal installation of Bishop 
McDonnell in his new diocese was appointed 
for the following Monday. 





STEAWS UP! THE MOORINGS CAST OFF. 


Majestically the great ocean greyhound leaves the 
dock and steams down the river, outward-bound. But 
are you, my dear sir, prepared for the sea-sickness, al- 
most always incident to a transatlantic trip, with the 
infallible stomachic, Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters? If 
not, expect to suffer without aid. ‘The Bitters is the 
staunch friend of all’ who travel by sea or land—emi- 
grants, tourists, commercial travellers, mariners. It 
completely remedies nausea, biliousness, dyspepsia, 
rheumatic twinges, and inactivity of the kidneys.— 
[Adv.] 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. ‘I'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[{Adv.] 


GOOD COOKING 
Is one of the chief blessings of every home. To al- 


-ways insure good custards, puddings, sauces, etc., use 


Gail Borden * Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk. _Direc- 
tions on the label. Sold by your grocer and drug- 
gist.—[Adv.] 


Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them be 7 ) 
Adv. 








BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, ~*™™ 


use ; cures cramps, cetic, colds; all pain. We.—[Adv.] 





—[Adv.) : 





DR. LYON’S PERFECT TOOTIT POWDER. 
Whitens the teeth and purifies the breath. 25c.—[4 dv.} 








Bunnerr’s Fravortine Exrracts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—[Adv.] 








Anoostura Bitters are the best remedy for remov- 
ing indigestion, Sold by drnuggists.—[Adv.)} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Smiles are becoming only when the Lips Display Pretty Teeth. 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that. can 
exceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed 
with that incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT 


which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, puri- 
fies and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and 
preserves the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

By those who have used jt it is regarded as an 
indispensable adjunct of the toilet. It thoroughly 
removes tartar from the teeth, without injuring 
the enamel. 

Persons afraid to laugh, lest they should dis- 
close the discoloration of their teeth, have only to 
brush them every day with fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


in order to remove the blemish. No article for 
— Sa: the toilet pogsesses a greater claim to public con- 
fidence, and to few are accorded such a large share of public favor. 














|Sold by all Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 








**SPORTSMAN’S'’? is one of forty brands of “ Unirep Srartes” Playing 
Cards. They are made from linen stock, are double enameled, highly and 
evenly finished, and have beautiful and appropriate backs—Deer, Dog, Fish, 
Pheasant, etc. The cards are very elastic, guaged to thickness, and have 
unusual dealing and wearing qualities. They are in constant use in 
sportsmen’s clubs everywhere and no outfit is considered complete 
without a-dozen packs. 

Ask youftealer for Sportsman’s and insist 
upon having this brand. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING CO., 
THE RUSSELL & MORGAN FACTORIES, - CINCINNATI, O. 


Send thirty-five (35) cents in stamps and get in return a cample 
pack of Sportsman’s and “‘ The Card Player’s Companion,” a book 
of popular games and how to play them. 












Cad 
Electric Motors 


hoist heavy loads to any height, without 
either smoke and noise, or the expense 
of engineer, fuel and water, or danger 
from explosion. 

Write for illustrated catalogue. 


The Card Electric Motor & Dynamo Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








© POKER’S BITTERS,” THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
uarts and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 John St., 
N.¥. P.O. Box 1029. 








PISO-S-GuReE FOR 
DURES WHERE ALL ELSI : 
ites Good. Use 


‘ough Syrup. 
in time. Soild by druggists. 
CONSUMPTION 








9 Send $5.00 for a 5-lb. Box. 
je Sent, prepaid, anywhere 
in U. g Very handsome 
CAN DY ‘5 presents. 73 MADISON 
a. ST., CHICAGU. 
DEAF: AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peek's Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis, 
pers heard. Bhocessful when all remedies 


@all. Bold only by FP. Hiscox ,863 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of prot REE 











GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant. 
» £% and adapted to beth young and old of either sex. 
pre Mtcl's Health Blscelt cures nerrous and mental | Geo. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Muine, 


Dr. THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 


used on this paper is 
I H E i WN K. manufactured = 
FREDK. H. LEVEY & CO., 69 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
| The most perfect toilet powder is 


LOUTINE 


Prepared w:th bismuth by CH. FA Y, Perfemer, 9,”.dcelaPaiz, P 
USE NONE 
Caution. — Rone Genuine but those bearing the word « FRANCE» and the signature cm. FAY. 
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Orders by mail receive prompt 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
wi Are You Going 


See MAY number of ‘‘ The Busy 


| m REVIEW orREVIEWS 
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RIDLEYS' 
Grand Street, N. Y. 
MEN'S FURNISHINGS. 


29c., 39c., 50c. each. 


Men's Seamless Half-Hose, 


9c., 12 1-2c., 15c., 19¢. pair. 
MEN’S SILK 








KNOT SCARFS, 


light, medium, and dark colors, 


CHOICE PATTERNS, 
2Ac. each. 


attention. 


—<—$$$—$_—_—. 


309, 314, 3413 to 321 Grand St., N. Y. 


= ‘This Summer 


Man's Magazine,” 


(13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK), 


Fora list of the important ‘Conventions and Summer 
Gatherings of 1892,"’ with place and time of meeting 
and general information regarding each. Numerous 
illustrations 

Interesting illustrated descriptions of ‘“‘The Mc- 
Donogh School for Boys,” and ‘‘ The New York Col- 
lege for the Training of Teachers.” 

Fru. ° . 

This number contains nearly one hundred timely 
portraits and illustrations, with all the regular de=- 
partments fully maintained. 

The Character Sketch, by W. T. Stead, is of the 
Rt. Hon. W. E. 





Price, 25 Cents. $2.50 a Year. 





Trial Subscription, Five Months for $1. 









Ry, 
Qi ANOS's5 


CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 
Pure Tone, Elegant Designs, Superior 
Workmanship, and Great 
Durability. 
SOLD ON BASY TERMS. 
Oid instruments taken in exchange. Write 
for catalogue and full information, 
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Fil 
" KODAKS. 


The completion of our new works at Rochester, N. Y., and Harrow, 
England, insures an abundant supply of transparent films for Kodaks, both 


in this country and Europe, from this time forward. en 
Important changes in the process of manufacture, instituted since 


January 1st, materially improve the quality and sensitiveness. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


RocuEsTER, N. Y. 












KNICHT TEMPLAR »* | 


SOUVENIR SPOON ! 


A Souvenir commemorative of the 


Silver Triennial Conclave 


at Denver, Colorado, August, 1892. 
MADE OFe 





THE 


North American 
Review may, 


. Contains: 
Colorado Silver, THE MAN, OR THE PLATFORM? 
—BY: 


Senators QUAY. of Penn.. and VEST. of 



















FROM THE MINES OF 





Protected Creede and Mo.: Representatives BOUTELLE, of Me., 
by letters noe ‘. BURROWS, of Mich.. WILSON, of W. Va., 
Patent dated Cripple Creek. and KILGORE, of Texas. 
February16th @ The Poet of Democracy. 





; By Joun Burroucus. 
Sas The Famine in Russia. 
Artistically By Tue Hon. Cuas. Emory Smits, 
E 7 a. United Statcs Minister at St. Petersburg. 
_ Engraved with The Rule of the Gold Kings, 


1892. Theonly 
Souvenir Spoon 
that will be issued 
commemorative of 








this conclave. Emblems By SENATOR Stewart, of Nevada. 
—— of the THE BEHRING tA GONTROVERSY. 
The 0! ° 
Price by Registered Mail, Order. |. General B. F. BUTLER. 
$3.00 Hach, ye Party Government on its Trial. 
Or$2.75 eachinclubs of 6, sled By Pror. Gotpwme Surru. 


’ The Chinese Question Again. 
By Tue Hon. Joun Russett Youna, 
Late United States Minister to Catna. 
London Society. By Lapy Jeune. 


THe OLYMPIAN RELIGION-IV 
BY THE Rr. Hon. 

w. E. CLADSTONE. 

Mexican Trade. 


By THe Mexican MNIISTER. 
And other Articles. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 3 EAST 14th ST. N.Y. 


) AFamily Affair 


Health for the Baby, 
.\) Pleasure for the Parents, 
yw Life for the Old Folks. 


EPRESS PAID. 


Orange Spoon with Gold Bow! 
$3.50 



















Manufactured by 


THE GREEN-SMITH CO., ¥ 
@ Jewelers, © 
735 pee es’ Denver, Col. 


REFERENCE: Denver National Bank. 








MAKE YOUR OWN KUMYSS 


Carnrick’s 
Kumyss 


POWDER 
AProduct of Pure, Sweet Milk 


The IDEAL FOOD in all cases where nutrition is an 
important factor and digestion is feeble. As nutri- 
tions as milk and ten times more nutritious than Cod 


Liver Oil and far more fattening. X. f THE GREAT 


You can take sufficient Kumysgen with you to your ge ¢ 
summer resort to last a month or two, ns it never et PERA E K 
spoils, You can make it and take it while travelling iS «a , TEM NC DRIN 
on steamer or railroad. \ Dis @ family affair—a requisite 

When all other foods fail try KUMYSGEN, but it is f of the home A 25 cent 
better to try it in the beginning and save time and ZG 
strength. y 

It will perfectly satisfy your thirst and hunzer. 

When you have no appetite it will keep up your 
strength. 

wh largely used by Physicians in all parts of the 
wogld. 








package makes 5 gallons cf 
@ delicious, strengthening, 
effervescent beverage. 


Don’t be deceived if n dealer, for 

‘ the pogtnt teed pocuee = tells = 

KUMYSGEN is the only preparation of Kumyss some ot righ er 8 ** just as good" 

that will keep. All liquid Prone aoe of KUMYSS Pt oat wtf" laa 

wilPReep but a short time and are constantly chang- ¢ 

ing in the bottle. se aneanaiea z Se ieee aR 
<UMYSS made from KUMYSGEN is far more pala- 


yk RUMYSS and less expensive than the old , - a: fa] OM bE | 
Unequalled by any other Food for Dyspeptics, | ‘ SOON COMFORT 
Invalids, and Convalescents. 


Send for Circulars. Correspondence Invited. 





Sold by all Druggists. us y < i i HOT Al R 
Neneraree= REED & CARNRICK, New York EBL 


ARTISTS WHO GET RICH = =e GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
often give good advice. Art- rs ry 3 7 GAS, SMOKE, | 
ists who use the Air Brush | one “3 OR DUST! 


are getting rich, and recom- 
mend it very strongly. It is 


SAG — 
distinctively an art tool, and saves time and !abor, and MADE ONLY BY 


increases the excellence of the work. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue. It will interest you. roug ron ange 0. 













170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


R Guitars, Mandolins & Zithers 
in volume and quality of tone are 
the BEsT IN THE WORLD. War- 
rented to wear in any climate. 
Sold by all leading cealers. Beau- 
Ufully illustrated souvenir cat- 
alogue with portraits of famous 
a.tists will be Malied FREE 


Ss. 
LYON & HEALY. CHICACO. 













ments like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, India luk 





JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. ( 
Consultation free, at office or bv letter. Open 8 a.m.to 8 p.m, 


AIR BRUSH MPEG. Co, PAID UP CAPIT. 000, 
68 Nassau St., Rockford, i. U. 8A, ne 


ast: ai econ Established i864. ST. LOUIS, MO. 














EECSUATTLNUTYAa Tig) | HOME COMFORT STEEL RANGES. 


Write for Cook Book—Mailed FREE, 











ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 








Bp NOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


and Biood Diseases and their treatment,sent 
sealed on receipt of ?@c.: also Disfiguree 


& and Powder Marks. Scars. Pittings, Redness of | 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. | 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 
Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union Sq., N.Y. 
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4On are 


fe] J_ady, 


Gentle Reader, are 


you not? If so, we 
have something par- 
ticularly interesting to 
ask you. 

Have you seen the 
latest invention in 
hygienic underwear, 
known as 


SouTHALt’s 


SANITARY Towers? 

In an advertisement 
we cannot possibly 
say more than that 
these special articles 
of ladies’ undercloth- 
ing entirely supersede 
the old-fashioned dia- 
per. They are manu- 
factured by a patent 
process by which they 
can be sold at less 
than cost of laundry. 
They are of downy 
softness, most com- 
fortable, cleanly and 
convenient. A pack- 
age containing one 
dozen, assorted in the 
three sizes in which 
they are made, to- 
gether with medical 
and press opinions, 
will be mailed on re- 
ceipt of one dollar. 
Address: 


LADY MANAGER, 
4 WOOSTER ST., N. Y. 


N. B.—SOUTHALL’S 
SANITARY TOWELS 
are kept in ‘the “Corset, 
Ladies’ Underwear, or No- 
tion” Departments in many 
of the leading retail stores in 
America. They will be kept 
in every store, if you and 
your friends will ask for 
them. If not in stock when 
you ask for them, they can 
be obtained for you. Men- 
tion the matter to the lady 
in charge of the Depart- 
ment, and if necessary show 
her this advertisement. 


Ladies, 
don’t leave 
your homes 


Without stndying the above advertisement. No 
Lady's outfit for travelling, by laud or sea, can be 
complete without a sufficient supply of SOUTH- 
ALL'S SANITARY TOWELS. 

















both the method and results 
ONE ENJOYS when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing te the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept a substitute. Manufactared only by the 
LIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San ‘eae Lovisville, New York. 





FOR THROAT 
AND LUNG 


complaints, 
the best remedy is 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


In colds, 

bronchitis, la grippe, 

and croup, it is 
Prompt to Act 


sure to cure. 





Easily 





Removed. 















HARPER’S 


WEEKLY. 


Wright & Ditson, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE LAWN-TENNIS 
RACKETS. 


Sears Special. 
Country Club (new). 
Pettitt and Longwood. 


“CHAMPIONSHIP LAWN-TENNIS BALL,” 


ADOPTED BY THE 
U.S. National and Inter-Collegiate 
Lawn-Tennis Associations, 1892. 


Wright & Ditson’s Lawn-Tennis Guide, 


* Ous Guide for the season will contain 
Changes in Rules, Articles on Tennis by the 
Leading Players, Photographs of. both Lady 








and Gentlemen Champions, and other items 
of interest. Price, by mail, 15c. Will be 
out April 15th. 


Wright & Ditson, Boston, Mass, 


i" Send for Lawn-Tennis Catalogue. 
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GIANT GEYSER. 


Yellowstone 


National Park, 


THAT. 
“WONDER OF WONDERS! 


where, it seems, God left a portion of his creative handi- 
work unfinished, that he might show his children 


HOW THE WORLD WAS MADE!” 


THIS 


American Wonderland 


‘* situated in the heart of the Rocky Mountains, on the 
broad, 
ice and dark, shaggy forests, where the great rivers take 
their rise, surpassing in wakeful, exciting interest any 
other region yet discovered on the face of the Globe,” 


IS CONVENIENTLY REACHED 


rugged summit of the continent, amid snow and 


BY THE 


Northern Pacific. Railroad. | #: 


IF YOU WANT TO TAKE 


THE TRIP OF A LIFETIME, 


send for our illustrated tourist books, and the latest and 
best maps published of Yellowstone P ark, Puget Sound, 
and Alaska. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, 
Gen’! Traffic Manager, 


CHARLES S. FEE, 
Gen’! Passenger Ag’t, 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. 








iCREEDE 


CAMP IN 


CAMP BIRD 


OF CREEDE 


¢It is worth your while to know something about the GREATEST SILVER 
THE. WORLD: also something 
chances out of ten, PAY TEN DOLLARS FOR ONE. ° 


about speculation that will, nine 








Grosvenor’s famous BELL-CAP-sIC 


plaster relieves pain at once, sub- 
dues inflammations, prevents conges- 


tions of the lungs, annihilates rheu- 
matism. 


Be sure to get a plas- 
ter with the picture of a 
bell on the back cloth. 
A druggist may try to 
sell you some cheap sub- 


stitute. Take only the 
Bell-cap-sic. It is the 
standard. 
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Sly W. 46th St. , N. 


ARFIELD TEA::= 


fbad eating;cures Sick acinanesee. 
i the Complexion; cures Constipation. 







one. 2. 
“one 


All Druggists. - 





DON’ 
* 


WRITE if you have not IF you wish a true 
alle Ter vies al eth > BUT DO WRITE story told in plain 
* language how famous Gold and Silver Mines have a beginning. 








C. M. FARNUM, 520 Mining Exchange Building, 
DENVER, COL. 











gig iad BICYCLES 
EN SY _W.GUMP 4 CO. 
Bay? \ 


DAYTON,OHIO- 
Send for list. 
AGE 
BICYCLES, GUNS and TYPEWRITERS TAKEN In EX 





ENTS WANTED. 
PLAYS gn saa ence for School, 


eng BE 
Chicago. 


BICYCLES 


ON EASY-PAYMENT PLAN. 


All leading standard makes. Old wheels taken in 
exchange. Catalogue, list of second-hand wheels, 
and easy terms of payment mailed free. Cushion and 


Pneumatic tires applied to old wheels at moderate 

cost. Two hundred 1891 red-cushion tire, Gents’ aud 

Ladies’ Credendas, oe eae to $60. Address 
PECK & SNYDEK, 126 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


FRE TO BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER 18. 
A safety bicycle on very easy conditions, 
Wesrxen Peart Co,, 334 Déarboru St., Chicago, Ill. 























For 30 dour busfnoas and mays. W 


mailto THE ORESCENT 
100 to anyone sending us photo 





CRAYON 60. On co. DN GO. Ove iypenita ‘picture FREK as per this offer. 


Special Ofer: 


gar family. Pistetes a aye IN POR- 


E, prov you exhibit it to your friends asa sample of our 
ing us future orders. Place name and address on 
in perfect order. We make ony a in picture 
bank in Chi . Address all 
, ILL. P.S.— will a 

This offer is bonafi 










$22. RST CLASS CURTAIN 

Four anda Half feet long. Un- 
Mmited variety in stock and to order. 
American Desk & Seating Co. 
270-272 Wabash Av., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 





STERBROOK 





26 JOHN ST., &. Y. 


* PENS —~<SGuupams 





LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
An Ideal Complexion Soap. 


For sale bya. Drogand Fancy Goods Dealers, orif 
unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 25 
cents in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. 8. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


TAL—Shanden Bells Waltz (the popular 
gocteers Waltz) sent FREE to — sending us 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells So 


Financial. 
Lette rs . Bills of Exchange bought 


and sold, Cable Transfers 

. to Europe aud West Indies, 

of Commercial and Travellers’ 

Cc di Letters of Credit. Collec- 
re it. tions made. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
Banxens, No. 59 Watt. Stucer. 
FoR SAL ——= 


FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 


and City, County, and State Warrants of Washiugtou 
é State, its Counties and Cities, bearing 


10% INTEREST, 0 TACOMA BANK STOCK 


Paying from 10 to 15% yearly dividends. Safe as 
Government Bonds. We invite correspondence. Very 
best references furnished. Address 

Tacoma, 


The Pierce County Savings Bank, 7a°or" 


THE BEST FIELD FOR 
INVESTMENT 
In the pent” sea States. 


Present growth of Pertland is 
nited States in Banking Ce to Jap size. Wholesale 














1891, $138,127 cou; Capital , 815,846. 00, Buildings 
ow under construction, 83,864,000. e a @ plan 
| ol the employment of sifamoa in best ts 





Ge UARANTEED! 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS Seve 


aoe 


rly increasing in value on 
nly afte 


re! 
PUGET 80 LOAN, TRUST. 2 BANKING co. 
Paid Up Capital, $125. 000. ) New Whateom, W: 


ALL EYES ARE ON DULUTH 


The coming city of the Nerthweat. A sure and safe invest- 
ment for your savings is.in Real Estate or First Mortgage loans 
in Duluth. Highest rates of interest. Special attention to care 
of propery oe non-residents. For sy particulars and information, 
add: ERS & WHI c, Duluth, Minn. 

oT Seen: Stock ear. Py any Bank in Duluth. 


UN UESTIONABLE SECURITIES! 
GOLD Morigege Bonds on-City and }' —— 
and Interest Guaranteed. 
Seront povene semi-annually by N. Y. Draft. Bend 
FACTS” from careful investors. e 


Loan & Mortgage Oo., 


FIR T MORTC 

0 NET ffs? “a4 secure, ApS LOANS 
able semi-annually by draft on New york, 
nee attention given to all loans. 

EZighest references, Adress 


FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 


WARANTEEDEsszszrs= 
ntorest Da eit ta gots by 
diate Loan& Savings Co., Mincepelie, Kian. 


we PROFITS: GUARANTEED 10% rim 


and sharing half = rofits a 
cme vad Envestme ent waranty 
CAPITAL, $100,000. EATTLE, Af ASHING 


Of FIRST MORTGAGE LUANS! security 0 
| 0 perfect. Personal attention given. Highest ref- ¥, 
erences. L, C. Crossman, Salt Lake City,Utah. 


Summer Resorts. 
LONG BRANCH. 
HOWLAND HOTEL. 
SEASON WILL OPEN JUNE 25. 
Rates $4.50 per day and upwards.‘ Rooms 
may be engaged at the Real Estate office of 
DOBBINS & LOEB, 45 Broadway, and at the 


St. James Hotel, New York. 
HUGH F. GRIFFIN, Proprietor. 


~ SUMMER BOARD 


IN VERMONT 
AND ON 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN’S SHORES, 
































Your attention is respectfully invited to 
‘‘Summer Homes among the Green Hills of 
Vermont and. along the Shores of Lake 
Champlain,” an illustrated book containing 
a selected number of the best family homes 
for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices 
from $4 to $10 per. week, Also, list of best 
hotels, with description and rates. Mailed 
free on application to W. R. Babcock, 8. P. 
A., 353 Broadway, New York, T. H. Hanley, 
N. E. P. A., 260 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 8S. W. Cummings, G. P. A., Cen- 
tral Vermont Railroad, St. Albans, Vt. 








THE BEST MADE. | 


ARRANTED tat wear 1 Of veare. —Hoimrs 2& Epw aus 
W Sterling Silver Inlaid Spoons aud Fo-ks, 
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Pears 


HARPER’S 


Soap 


“Beauty is but skin-deep” was probably meant to disparage 


beauty. 


Instead it tells how easy that beauty is to attain. 


“ There is no beauty like the beauty of health” was also meant 


to disparage. 


Instead it encourages beauty. 


Pears’ Soap is the means of health to the skin, and so to both 


these sorts of beauty. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists’; all sorts of peo. 


ple use it. 

















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
3 W. Baer & Cos 
AS 

Breakfast 







(\\\ from which the excess of 
; oil has been removed, 


ah } Is Absolutely Pure 
“= and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cend 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS, 











Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

Itis fragrant and refreshing and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and  Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years, Try it. 

For Sale Everywhere. 








Wm.Schwarzwaelder&Co., 
37 & 39 Fulton St., cor. Pearl, N. Y. City. 
Mfrs. of Fine Office and House Desks. 


We carry the largest stock, greatest variety, 
and best-made desks in the world. Call and ex- 
amine our line, or send for a catalogue. 

Mention this paper. 


A pollinaris 


Cocoa 








Extract of BEEF. 


Used bb 


ALL GOOD COOKS 
The Year Found. 
Send to ARMOUR & CO 


Chica 
for Cook Book a | use of” ARMOUR’ 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces, led free. 








WEEKLY. 





VOLUME XXXVI, NO. 184); 


Marion Harland’s Endorsement 


Royal Baking Powder. 





[Extract from Marion Harland’s Letter to the Royal Baking Powder Co.] 

















OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 
BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 





“AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD," 


| NEW YORK CENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 
FOUR-TRACK 


TRUNK LINE, 





Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 


Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health | 


and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 





by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section, 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK, 

















PURE In 
HEALTHFUL | World-wide 
AGREEABLE Use. 
REFRESHING 








“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 











MAGIC INTRODUSTION’CO., $21 Broadway, New York. 


LAWN-TENNIS 


Catalogue 
and Rules 
. of the Game Free. 
Special Discount to Clubs. 
PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N. ¥. 











| Watches For Sale. 


One Lady's, one Gent's fine, Full-jewelled Gold-filled 
Watches; both new ; cost $28.00; will sell for $15.00 
cash. Sent to any address C.O.D. for examination, 


Cuas. A. Kern, 1301 Washington St., Boston, Mass. _ 





| 1sth Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


| Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 

| By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 

| A. N. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
| Every one should read this little book.”— A theneewm. 
| 


should have the “ SLOW-FEED” 

Manger. (Price, $1.60.) Made by 

FRANK WORTHLEY, Elm St., 
Boston. F. P. SMITH, 96 Lake: St., Chicago. 





or Ladies and Cents. Six styies 
in Pneumatic Cushion and Solid Tires. 
Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel 


ys 


Tubing, Adjustable Ball Bearings to all running parts, 
— Se — | including Pedals. Suspension Saddle. 
4 Gf\\~ 5 mes % \ Strictly HIGH GRADE in Every Particular. 








Bieyele Catalogue FREE. 


Send 6 cents in stamps for our 100- 
logue of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Sporting Goods, etc. 


illustrated cata- 








eat P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Mfrs., 147 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 








The North German Lloyd S. S. Co. 


will despatch their first-class passenger steamers FULDA and WERBA from New York to the 


MEDITERRANEAN, 
on May 7, May 28, June 18, July 2, July 23, Aug. 6, Aug. 27, Sept. 10, Oct. 1. 
Travellers intending to visit the {Italian Lakes, Switzerland, the Tyrol, will find this route the 
most direct, easiest, and most comfortable. Switzerland can be reached in six hours from Genoa, 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 















HEALTHFUL 
QOuT-DOOoRS 


If men and women of all ages knew 
how easy it is to bicycle—how 
safe—healthful i —econom- 
ical—all the world would cycle— 
As cycling leads exercises of all 
out-doors, so the Columbia leads 
oa of the world— 
about Columbias free at Columbia 

agencies, or sent for two two-cent stamps 

— Pope Mfg. Co., 221 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. 
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“UPHOLSTERY. 


French Cretonnes, 
Plain and . ind Stripe Linens, 


for Su er Coverings. 


LACE CURTAINS 


at very low prices. 


BROCATELLES, 
TAPESTRY, 
-. DAMASK, 


For Curtains, Wall * Coverings, and 
Portieres, 


Sroadovary om 916 ét. 


.NEW YORK CITY. 








LINE 


N 
COLLARS & CUFFS 





HOR THAI iD by mail oe persooaly 
end for ci: reat CHAFFEE, OsweeoN. Y. 
maar sary hip th ly t ht by 0 

















Highest All 9 
2e" RED HAND{&z32: 
mported, Sold Bs “bya Brewers in England 


E. L. ZELL, Agent. 


New York Branch, 92 Pearl St. 











Quantity of ; 
Liebig Company’s: 

Extract of Beef: 
Added to any Soup, : 


Sauce, or Gravy gives ? 
Strength and Fine Flavor.: 


Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
Makes cheapest, purest, and best Beet Tea. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD ‘MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
sore eyes. use Dt. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 
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Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver oil is an easy food—it is 
more than food, if you please; 
but it is a food—to bring 
back plumpness to those who 
have lost it. 


Do you know what it is to 
be plump? 

Thinness is poverty, living 
from hand to mouth. To be 
plump is to have alittle more 
than enough, a reserve. 


_ Do you want a reserve of 
health? Let us send you a 
book on CAREFUL LIVING; 
free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. ‘ 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 3 





